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THE MOTHER OF DODDRIDGE. 





BY REV. JAMES STEVENS. 





Ir is related of the mother of that eminent 
and pious man, the Rev. Dr. Doddridge, that she 
was accustomed to draw her boy to her knee, 
almost as soon as he could talk, and pointing to 
the porcelain tiles, with which fire-places were 
then adorned, instruct him in Bible history from 
the Scripture incidents there set forth. 

The good old fashion of ornamenting our fire- 
places in this manner has long passed away. 
In afew ancient mansions may still be seen such 
china tiles, with their brilliant colors and sugges- 
tive delineations, pictorially telling how Joseph 
was sold by his brethren, how the cup was found 
in Benjamin’s sack, and how Jacob coming up to 
Egypt was presented by his now princely son to 
Pharoah. Or they represent David going forth 
against Goliah, Absalom hanging by the hair of 
his head, the ravens feeding the prophet, or the 
lightning kindling the altar erected to the true 
God, while the priests of Baal prayed in vain 
for fire from heaven for their own. Or, coming 
down to New Testament history, they exhibit the 
Saviour blessing little children, or confounding 
the doctors in the temple, or raising Lazarus 
from the dead. 

It was before such a storied fire-place that the 
mother of Doddridge drew her boy, as evening 
approached, and imparted to his young mind the 
narrative of the Bible incidents depicted on the 
tiles. She told him of the babe born in a 
manger, of the murder of the innocents, of the 
flight into Egypt, and of the divine life of the 
Saviour up to the agony in the garden, the cruci- 

fixion, the resurrection, and the final ascension. 
She explained the parables of the prodigal son, 
the lost sheep, and the sower and the seed. Long 
after the twilight had set in, and all without the 
room was dark, she continued her discourse by 
the fire-light that illumined the tiles. Thus, 
Vou. XXIIL—7 





from his earliest childhood, Bible history was 
familiar to Doddridge. Even before he could 
read, the beauty of its divine truth was im- 
planted in his mind, and he had learned to shed 
tears over the tragic scene at Calvary, and to 
love the ideal of perfect goodness revealed in 
the incarnate Christ. Is it singular that, with 
early instruction like this, he grew to be one of 
the purest minded dnd most useful men of his 
day ? 

The old emblazoned tiles are no longer seen on 


‘our chimney-pieces, but the twilight hour still 


remains, Bible history is still as alluring to 
children as ever. Mother, do you ever, at that 
softening household hour, take your little one to 
your knee, and rehearse, as the mother of Dod- 
dridge did, the events described in that ‘book 
of books,” at once the most ancient, the most 
interesting, and the most authentic of histories? 
If there are no longer porcelain tiles, with their 
rude pictorial representations, there are thou- 
sands of beautiful books, illustrating the Bible; 
and these should be your assistants. There is 
no stronger security for the future uprightness 
of your child, than an early and reverential 
acquaintance with the sacred story. Teach him 
the salutary lessons its parables convey, hold 
up before him the divine example of him who 
‘‘spake as never man spake,” and though temp- 
tations should overcome him in after years, 
he will finally remembér you and your instruc- 
tions, and return like the lost lamb to the fold. 
An early acquaintanée with Bible history and 
Bible purity is an anchor which holds fast 
through waves and winds to the end. 

We are the advocates of no sect when we 
speak thus. We do not ask you to make your 
child a Presbyterian, a Baptist, an Episcopalian, 
or a Methodist. Teach him the Bible, and leave, 
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the rest to time. If you accustom him to con-; hosts, and you will find that no tale affects his 
template the wonders of Old Testament history, } young imagination half so powerfully. Tn ow 
the self-sacrificing life of Christ, and the miracu- } experience we have found the Bible is Without 
lous circumstances that attended the career of } rival, in its hold on the heart and the fancy of 
the apostles, you may safely leave to the future } childhood. 

and to his maturer years, the consideration of } The mother who should leave her offspring ty 
doctrinal questions, and the speculative pro- } perish, as Hindoo mothers do, by exposure ong 
blems of the schools. What your child wants is{ river’s bank, would be considered, and would 
not a narrow dogmatism, but a wide and liberal § consider herself an unnatural monster. But, 
Bible spirit. Without this foundation of fixed} without Bible instruction, a child is virtually 


principle, which he can obtain in no other way, 
he will be, when he grows up, like a leaf torn 
from the parent stem, which the wind ‘‘bloweth 
where it listeth.” 

You can find, in no book extant, events so 
interesting for him as in the Bible. Read the 
story of Daniel in the lion’s den, of the three 
young Hebrews in the fiery furnace, of Moses in 
the bulrushes, or of the destruction of Pharoah’s 





abandoned to vice, if not to crime, to mor] 
degradation and a moral death. Oh! mothers 
of America, if you would have virtuous sons, 
men like the venerated Doddridge, teach them 
their Bible. The mother of Washington did jt, 
The mother of every great and good man has 
done it. ‘Cast your bread upon the waters,” 
says the Bible itself, ‘‘and after many days you 
shall find it.’ 





THE WORSHIPPERS. 





BY H. W. 


PAYSON 





No costly apparel enrobed her form, 
No jewels, no gewgaws were there, 

No ringlet escaped on the breeze to play, 
Display’d with negligent care: 

As she stepped through the aisle of the village church, 
To her seat in the house of prayer. 


No roses were blooming upon her cheek, 
For paleness alone was there, 

No radiance lurk’d in her quiet eye, 
It was stolen by want and care, 

No delicate moulded hand was hers, 
Which had heavy toil to bear. 


A light on her pallid face was playing, 
’*T was the rays of a holy thought, 

As they came from the beautiful spirit within, 
And whisper’d the peace it brought; 

And that rapturous music thrilling there, 
Which her ear alone had caught. 





In the rich robes from Hindostan’s looms, 
A figure was at her side 

To take of those Holy Emblems they knelt, 
Of Him who for all hath died. 


; The humble, the toil-worn daughter of want, 


And the child of affluent pride. 


The service was over, yet why turn’d the one 
Thus quickly and coldly aside? 

Why flash’d her bright eye while herlipcurl’d in scorn, 
There the heart wrote its shameless pride, 

For the harden’d hand of the rustic maid 
Love proffer’d had been denied? 


Christian! can you—can I bear the name, 
With a mind so narrow and base, 

Could we crush the sweet life of a loving smile, 
Which lives on a truthful face? 

Or darken the joy of a pure, noble soul 
By the pride of station or place? 





STEALING CUPID’S BOW. 





BY JAMES 


H. DANA. 





One day, in the leafy shade, 
Cupid hid to catch a maid; 

But the maid, more sly they say, 
Came and stole his bow away. 


Cupid coaxed, and Cupid prayed: 
But he could not move the maid. 

So the women have since then, . 
At their mercy all us men. 


* 
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LOVE AND FAME. 





BY E. W. DEWEES. 





Never did golden flecks of sunlight flutter 
through greener leaves, to cushion themselves on 
greener, softer moss, than that which covered the 
broad, flat overhanging rock by the brookside, 
whither I would conduct my reader. It was a 
spot of sweet, wild loveliness, where the eye} 
revelled in beauty, and the murmurs of the} 
rapid creek, the swaying of the forest trees, and 
the warbling of the wild birds reached the de- 
lighted ear in most harmonious strains. 

Nor were eyes and ears wanting to enjoy the 
pleasures Nature seemed 4o delight in offering. 
The gnarled root and trunk of an old pine had 
twisted themselves into a rude kind of arm- 
chair, and seated in this rustic seat was a young 
lady of a rare and lofty beauty. Her hands 
were busy with some woman’s work, but her air 
was that of an enthroned queen. At her feet, 
stretched on the moss, a youth half reclined, 
whose sad and delicate features inspired those 
who gazed on them with almost painful interest. 
All the marks of genius were stamped on that} 
intellectual face, and his eye beamed with its 
light; but there, too, might be observed the} 
tokens of constitutional delicacy which so often | 
accompany rare mental endowments, and which ? 
seems to warn mankind to cherish tenderly, if} 
they would not lose, their most gifted ones. 

An open book lay on the moss beside the youth. 





“There is nothing here of interest,” replied 
the youth, resuming the book, ‘‘nothing you 
would like—yet stay—here is a little tale, a 
trifle, I have never read you—will you have it?” 

The young lady assented, and Ralf read as 
follows : 

“In the days of the Crusades, an old knight 
dwelt all alone in his old ancestral castle. His 
wife had died in his youth, and thenceforth the 
knight had dwelt apart from men, a gloomy, 
disappointed man. An only child, his son, shared 
his solitude, but not his heart. He was seldom 
allowed to approach his stern father, and so the 
boy grew up without love—love the first neces- 
sity of childhood. The boy was silent, sad, and 
delicate; men said he was not without feeling, 
and even talent, but the soul forced to grow 
without sympathy, is like a flower grown without 
sunshine, but a pale, miserable failure. When 
the boy was twelve years old, sunlight suddenly 
broke upon him. An orphan girl, an heiress, 
and a distant relative, was committed to the old 
knight’s guardianship by a dying friend. The 
office was an unwelcome one to him, but one 
circumstances compelled him to accept. Who 
cannot, and yet who can, understand the new 
world of emotions which opened to the boy. 
From the first hour of the beautifal little stran- 
ger’s arrival he loved her—nay, worshipped. 





He had apparently been reading aloud to his; In his inmost heart he cherished and loved her 
companion; but in weariness or disgust the} more and more, and boy though he was, resolved 
volume had been thrown aside, and now his} when manhood came, to woo and win her for 





eager eyes were reading a page of deeper inte- 
rest—they were fixed on the young girl’s face, 
and various tell-tale expressions were tng end 
over his own countenance. First ardent, im-; 
passioned love glowed there, then a look of sad- 
ness and humility, which again was banished by 
a glance of energy and triumph; but finally the 
flush on his cheek paled, and with an expression 
of weakness and depression his head sunk be- 
tween his hands, and his whole attitude became 
one of the deepest dejection—almost despair. } 
The young girl’s eyes rested on him, sadly—} 
lovingly. 

“Ralf!” she said, gently, after a few mo- 
ments, 

The youth looked up, eagerly. 

“Pray go on—read me something more.” 








his bride. For her he vowed to make his name 
renowned. For her he would gird on his sword, 
and win glory in the Holy-Land—at her feet, 
should all his laurels be laid—and then having 
made her name as well as his own immortal, he 
would dare to claim the reward of her love. 
Dreams, dreams all! Manhood came to the boy, 
but, alas, the strength of manhood came not 
with it. Ill health unnerved both his arm and 
his mind; how could he, with scarce the physical 
strength of a girl, go forth to cope with war- 
riors. In silent agony he saw his dreams not 
of fame alone, but of love also, fading away ; 
for how should the poor, sickly, unknown youth 
ever dare to speak of love to the beautiful, 
queenly young heiress. Pride and honor both 
forbade the thought. He sought to — him- 
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self—to accustom himself little by little to the 
idea of resigning the object of his long cherished 
love—but this lesson his stubborn, foolish heart 
utterly refused to learn.” 

Ralf suddenly paused, and an inexplicable emo- 
tion shook his whole frame. Lenora was almost 
as much agitated, yet she spoke first. 

“Pray, how does the story end—happily, I 
hope? Go on, I beg.” 

‘Nay, the tale is not worth finishing,” said 
Ralf, ‘‘the end cannot be otherwise than gloomy, 
and would make you sad. Doubtless the pre- 
suming youth received the fate his audacity 
merited.” 

“You are severe,” replied Lenora, “I know 
not how the proud dames of old might have 
looked on such a love, but had J such a lover I 
should say to him, there are other fields besides 
the battle-field—the pen is the sword of modern 
times—go forth and conquer. Then come to me, 
and I will show you what reward love has for 
him who has won fame.” 

The young girl spoke with enthusiasm, her 
head was raised, and her cheeks were flushed, 
but as she concluded a blush rushed to her 
cheeks, and she bowed her head in sudden shame. 
The youth spoke not a word; his emotion seemed 
too deep for speech, and the quick flush which 
spread over his face was succeeded by a mortal 
paleness. After a long silence, more eloquent 
than words, Ralf took his companion’s hand in 
his and kissed it reverently, “‘adieu, Lenora, you 
will hear of me next through the mouth of fame, 
or never.” 

On the morrow Lenora sat again on the mossy 
rock—alone now—turning over the leaves of a 
book, seeking there for a tale which she knows 
she shall not find. 

Two years have gone slowly by, and the world 
has not yet heard of our poor Ralf. During this 
time he has been busy, however, with his books 
and pen, and his pale cheek is now still paler 
than before. But the die will soon be cast—this 
very night all will be achieved, and he will have 
won fame, and with it love, or all will be lost. 
To-night his play is to be produced, the beloved 
child of his imagination is to be brought to the 
light of day. No longer an ideal creation it is 
now to take its place among the realities of the 
world. The stern, unbiased public is to pro- 
nounce judgment, and no undue tenderness, no 
weak indulgence will warp that judgment, though 
the author’s heart should be broken by the deci- 
sion. 

In feverish excitement as the time approached, 
Ralf dressed himself with unusual care, and took 
his way to the theatre. From behind the half 





drawn curtain of his box, he saw the company 
assembling—it was already a crowded house, and 
no party was without its interest in Ralf’s ayes, 
He took singular pleasure in watching lovely 
ladies, gaily dressed, step lightly across the seats 
to take their places in front, while attending 
gallants gathered behind them, and all seemed 
eager, bustling expectant—all had come to seg 
his play. But see—there—there—what queen 
enters yon box? Ralf’s heart is beating yio. 
lently, for it is she—his own, his Lenora. Ono 
again he sees her, more beautiful, more queenly 
than ever. How comes she here? Does she 
know—yes, she knows all, he feels sure, and she 
has come to witness his—yes, it must be—hig 
triumph. 

The curtain rises, and the play begins, but 
Ralf sees nothing but the earnest face of Lenora, 
whose cheeks are crimsoned by excitement. Ralf's 
heart is busy only with her—his play is utterly 
forgotten. It was not till the close of the first 
act that his thoughts once reverted toit. A deadly 
stillness was over the house—an ominous silence 
—no warmth, no enthusiasm—Ralf almost feared 
the beatings of his agitated heart would be heard 
in the death-like quiet. Again the curtain rises, 
and now his eyes are directed eagerly to the 
stage. What is the matter? The actors seem 
palsied by the coldness of the audence, who in 
their turn are chilled by the automaton-like act- 
ing. The whole thing is spiritless, lifeless. Ralf 
knows all is over, long before the storm of 
hisses and groans announced that the play is 
*‘damned.” 

Utterly overcome, Ralf turned his dim eyes to 
Lenora. She sat still and motionless, with com- 
pressed lips, and cheeks white as marble. The 
sight wholly unmanned Ralf’s already exhausted 
nature, and in the effort to rise and leave the 
theatre, he fell back lifeless into the arms of 
some strangers in the same box with him. They 
bore him from the house, and conveyed him to 
his lodgings. A raging fever had already seized 
upon him, and for many days he raved in wild 
delirium—telling how he staked all on one die 
and lost—and how he has not now strength left 
to begin the struggle anew. But an angel is by 
his bedside, soothing and cheering him with sweet 
whispers of hope and love. To Lenora’s tender 
care he owes it that his life is spared. His father 
too is often by his bedside—an old man now, and 
much changed. Lenora has let sunshine also 
into that old heart, and softened and subdued it 
by her tenderness. 

Once more Ralf was able to ride out, and 
strange fancy, Lenora insisted that the first drive 
should be in the evening, and to the theatre. It 
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THOUGHTS AT MIDNIGHT. 
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we 
would rouse Ralf from his deep dejection, she 
said. But when there Ralf sat beside Lenora, 
pale, listless, and unobservant like one ina dream, 
till the loud applause of the audience drew his 
attention to the stage. Was it some trick of his 
jmagination, or was it indeed his own play, that 
was being acted with so much grace and spirit. 
He listened breathless with delight, every point 
told—the wit was so sparkling and effective, that 
even Ralf himself was astonished at its brilliancy. 
The curtain fell amidst rounds of applause, and 
Ralf being recognized as the author, was eagerly 
called for. It was a trial for his modest nature, 
but he pushed aside the curtain, and bowed 
gravely and gracefully to the audience. The 
ride home was nearly silent, but when alone with 
Lenora, Ralf said, like one sore perplexed, ‘‘how 
is this, Lenora—I cannot understand it?” 

«’T is a simple matter enough,” replied Lenora, 
smiling. ‘‘On the night when your play was pro- 





duced, the principal actor was absent from indis- 
position, and his substitute ruined all by knowing 
nothing of hi8 part. I saw how it was, your play 
was full of genius, it had all the elements of suc- 
cess, but everything was ruined by the manner 
in which it was produced. Your father and I 
persuaded the manager to give it another and 
fairer trial—the result was its entire success. It 
has now been acted every night for two weeks, 
and is in short—the rage. Now, dear Ralf, are 
you content? Are you famous enough yet to 
satisfy your far-reaching ambition?” 

‘It is indeed far-reaching when it looks up to 


‘your love, my own Lenora,” Ralf replied; ‘dare 


it—dare it so aspire?” He stretched out his 
arms—Lenora sank within them. 

“Ah, Ralf,” she sighed, tearfully, ‘‘do you 
think success was needful to win my love? It 
has long been yours, and never more than when 
all hope of fame seemed lost to you.” 





THOUGHTS AT 


MIDNIGHT. 





BY CLARENCE MAY. 





Tur midnight winds are breathing now 
A soft and gentle pray’r, 

That floats like angel whisperings 
Upon the silent air; 

And flow’rs are weeping dewy tears, 
And stars smile down in glee; 

And now my thoughts will fondly turn 
To thee, dear one—to thee! 


Earth’s weary ones now rest in peace, 
And calmly, sweetly sleep; 

While o’er the orphan angels bend, 
And holy vigils keep: 

The world is purer, better now, 
And oh! I feel its pow’r 

Steal o’er my heart in the deep hush 
Of this calm, gentle hour. 





Ah! whither do thy thoughts now roam? 
Dost gaze on that fair star, 

That twinkles in its azure home, 
And think of one afar 

Do straying zephyrs waft to thee 
A whisper’d word, or tone, 

That thrills thy heart with gentle dreams, 
And music, all its own? 


But midnight o’er the sleeping world, 
Hath toll’d its iron bell, 

And thou, perchance, art resting too, 
Beneath its holy spell: 

Oh! may thy dreams be pure and sweet, 
With innocence and glee; 

While I bow down beneath the stars, 
And breathe a pray’r for thee! 





LINES 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 


May all accomplishments enrich thy mind, 
Affluent, but modest, strong, and yet refined; 
Nor vain with reason, nor with wit'unkind; 
Imagination ardent and intense, 

And talent qualified by common sense. 
Whate’er thy station, dignify thy place, 


Giving, not gaining honor, form to grace 

Each character upon the stage of life, 

Splendid or poor, as friend, companion, wife— 
Worthy the first of men; this may’st thou be, 
Then Heav’n send thee one, who’s worthy thee. 








“YE PAY TITHE OF MINT.” 





BY J. THORNTON BANDOLPH, AUTH 


OR OF “THE CABIN AND PARLOR.” 





‘*PLEAsE, sir, if its only a cent.” 

It was a plaintive, childish voice that uttered 
these words. The person addressed, a burly, 
yet luxuriously dressed man, checked the rapid 
pace with which he was hurrying along, and 
turning to look for the speaker, beheld a little 
girl, poorly clad, who stood under the street lamp, 
her thin, wan face and unnaturally large eyes 
telling one of those tales of orphaned and beg- 
gared childhood, the prey of starvation and fever, 
such as make modern cities Gomorrahs. 

The night was shutting in, with a drizzling 
rain, that froze as it fell. The long street, usu- 
ally so crowded at this hour, was now almost 
deserted. Most of the retail stores were already 
closed, as if to keep open were useless on such 
an evening, and the clerks, here and there, were 
putting up the slides of the others. Now and 
then the solitary tread of a belated mechanic or 
merchant hurrying homeward was heard, or a 
muffled figure flitted by in the comparative dark- 
ness and disappeared down the shadowy avenue: 
but with these exceptions nothing disturbed the 
silence of the desolate thoroughfare. 

Something in the tone of the suppliant’s voice, 
which struck him as strangely familiar, had 
checked the footsteeps of the man we describe. 
The child immediately sprang forward, with one 
hand drawing a summer shawl around her thinly 
clad figure, while she eagerly extended the other, 
and looked imploringly up. 

“Oh! sir,” she said, ‘I’ve had nothing to 
eat since morning. If I go home without any- 
thing I’ll be whipped; and not get supper either. 
Please, sir, please.” 

But the momentary curiosity, or pity, or other } 
motive whatever it was, that had induced the} 
man to stop, had now left him: he rudely pushed 
back the child, as if her rags made her an out- 
cast to humanity, saying angrily, 

“Get away with your lies, you whining little 
hypocrite. Go to the guardians of the poor; 
they ’ll take care of you: they’re paid for it.” 

But, with a strange pertinacity, the child fol- 
lowed him. She had literally eaten nothing, as 
she said, that day, and was desperate with 
hunger, and with cold. Everywhere she had been 
repulsed when she asked alms. The doors of 





warm -_ splendid dwellings, where luxury 
10 


wasted daily more than the pittance she asked, 
had been slammed in her face; sour tradesmen 
had turned her out of their stores, with sh 
words, angry that she should bring her squalid- 
ness to offend the eyes of their fine-lady cus- 
tomers; she had been called impostor, beggar’s 
brat, and other vile and insulting names; and 
yet not a cent, not a crust of bread had been 
bestowed on her all through that long winter 
day. For many hours, lingering about the shop- 
windows, in a state of half stupefaction, she had 
ceased to ask. But when night began to fall, 
came the recollection of the punishment that 
awaited her, if she returned without money, to 
the miserable cellar which was her home. Not 
home in the sense which you and I, reader, un- 
derstand the word. But such a home as friend- 
less orphans have among the vicious and outcast, 
who feed such little ones, not for charity, but 
that they may live on the alms those pale faces 
and piteous tones extort in the public streets. 
So, rousing herself, the child renewed her task. 
But, for once, all in vain. The very tempest 
which, beating so pitilessly on her poor unshel- 
tered head, ought to have softened every heart 
in her favor, seemed to have a hardening effect, 
rendering them impatient to reach warmth and 
shelter, and irritating them at being stopped. 
So when this last appeal appeared about to fail, 
despair lent her unusual courage; she ran after 
the speaker; and clutching his coat, cried, 

‘Please, sir, I don’t know where to find the 
people you tell of; but give me something, only 
this once; only this once.” 

Her teeth chattered, and her voice shook with 
cold; any man of ordinary feeling would have 
had pity: but Mr, Morrison held certain prin- 
ciples, on which he prided himself, respecting 
poverty. Nobody, he said, starves in a free 
country like this, unless by their own fault. He 
had begun life a poor boy himself, and knew all 
about it. ‘* Besides, he didn’t believe,” he would 
continue, ‘‘in this modern cant about the poor 
having a right to be supported. Whoever 
couldn ’t work ought to want. The case of chil- 
dren was no exception, for even if they starved, 
it was only the sin of the father being visited on 
the descendants, since people too poor to support 
offspring committed a crime in marrying. At 
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the worst, beggars had no claims on him, for the 
state undertook to support the poor, and taxed 
him and other property-holders for the purpose; 
and if he gave alms in the street, he only paid 
twice over, besides encouraging vagrancy. No,” 
he was acccustomed to exclaim, buttoning up his 
pockets energetically, ‘she would never give a 
street mendicant a cent; it was a principle with 
him not to do it; if others would imitate his 
exapiple, society would soon get rid of this pest, 
for these whining beggars would go to work in 
order to avoid starving.” Ah! he paid ‘tithe 
of mint, anise and cummin, but omitted the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy 
and faith.” He tore himself, rudely, from the 
child’s grasp, saying, with cruel inflexibility, 
“Let go, let go: don’t stop me; I know all 
about your tricks.” And as he hurried away, he 
muttered to himself, ‘‘the police oughtn’t to let 
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lay in bed and seemed strangely altered. Then 
she recollected a sad, sad day, a day she should 
never forget if she lived to be as old as the 
withered crone who sometimes whipped her; 
when she saw her mother stiff and cold in what 
they called a coffin; when she heard a lid screwed 
down over that sweet countenance; and when 
strange men carried the ugly thing away, with 
her mother fastened in it, and the crone shook 
her, and beat her at last, because she went into 
such a passion of cries and tears at the sight. 
After this all was a blank comparatively. She 
remembered nothing since but cold, and hunger, 
and ill-usage, Nothing but being driven out to 
beg, and punished if she was unsuccessful. 
Nothing but sleeping in one corner of a damp 
cellar, where she was woke often by rats running 
over her, but where as often she could not sleep 
at all for cold. How long she had lived this life, 


a man be annoyed in this manner: besides, what} or what tie united her with the outcasts who 


. g life they ’re allowing that child to grow up to.” 
The girl retreated to her old position, letting 
her hands fall listlessly by her side, so that the 
wind blew apart her wet shaw! and revealed how 
scantily she was dressed. A thin, torn frock, 
clinging close to her figure, showed that her 
underclothes were altogether too few; and her 
fect were stuck into shoes, that after being often 
patched, still gaped to the cold and wet. Oh! 
tender-hearted mothers, pray heaven that your 
little ones may die, rather than be left, in indi- 
gence and orphanage, to a lot like this. 

For not always had this patient, suffering 
child been such as she was now. She remem- 
bered when, far back in her young existence, 
she had a comfortable home, and a mother who 
fondled her: when lullabies sang her to sleep, 
and soothing words reassured her if she woke 
frightened from a dream. Not that life had ever 
been as joyous to her as to other children. That 
loved mother was always sad, and often in tears, 
and so a shadow had fallen on the daughter in 
her very infancy. Her young mind could not 
entirely understand it even yet, but, as she never 
knew a father, like other children did, she often 
thought now vaguely that her mother must have 
been a widow. While that dear parent lived 
she had never known a want. They had not 
enjoyed splendor, but they had posseased com- 
fort; and their mutual affection would have sup- 
plied even deficiencies. But, at last, the mother 
had died. The child was too young at the time 
to remember exactly how, was still too young to 
comprehend everything connected with it. But 
she hed a vivid memory of their living in a 
poorer house, of sometimes going without meals, 
and finally of being held to kiss her mother, who 











kept her, she was ignorant. Hunger and cold, 
cold and hunger, these stern realities engrossed 
her young mind; and she had no thought, no 
feeling but this. Yes! there was one subject 
else that often occupied her. Lying awake, 
in the long, lonely nights, she recalled that 
motherly face which, even in its saddest mood, 
always looked lovingly on her’s, and remem- 
bered how from those dear lips had come strange 
words about a beautiful country, where good 
children went after death, and where somehow, 
in some vague way, she had a conviction that her 
parent now awaited her. It was a place, she 
recollected to have heard, where cold, and hun- 
ger were no more; where trees and grass and 
flowers grew by lovely rivers; and where all 
day long, forever and forever, happy children 
went singing, hand in hand, or sat at their 
mothers’ knees, listening to stories of the Good 
Shepherd, who took little ones that he loved, up 
in his bosom, like lambs, as she had once seen in 
a picture. She had a shadowy idea also that it 
was here the angels lived, and that her mother 
now was one, though none the less her mother: 
and sometimes, in dreams, she saw that remem- 
bered face, radiant with light, smiling on ber: 
and oh! how blest she was. But these things 
were rare, and seemed to growrarer. She never 
now heard of heaven, or angels, or the Good 
Shepherd. . She never saw any one kneel in 
prayer. But her ears, day and night, were filled 
with curses, and with words of which she knew 
not the meaning, except that it was something 
horrible. This life was fast benumbing her, she 
felt that: but she was too young to know why: 
and so the sadness and loneliness and despair 
at her heart increased; and life grew more and 
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more a blank, with only cold and hunger left, 
hunger and cold. 

All this rose to her memory, in a dull, faint 
way, till she grewunconscious of time. She still 
stood where we left her, but the night had now 
closed entirely in, the stores were all shut, and 
she and the tempest were alone together. At 
last a rough voice aroused her. 

**Hillo there,” it cried. ‘Come, be moving.” 

She looked up, and recognized a watchman, 
who, in shaggy overcoat, and with badge on hat, 
was going to his post. The child had learned 
already to dread the law and its officers; for 
they had always harsh words, and only harsh 
words for her; and starting, she hurriedly moved 
away. 

“I say,” cried the watchman, raising his voice 
that she might hear, ‘‘don’t let me catch you 
here again to-night, or it’il be worse for you.” 

He had a vague suspicion that she was a spy, 
in the employ of some burglars: like the re- 
spectability he represented and guarded, he could 
never see misfortune in the beggar, but only vice 
and crime. 

His harsh voice quickened her pace to a run, 
and she fied onward through the tempest, almost 
breathless, turning a corner here, and another 
there, till finally glancing over her shoulder, and 
not seeing him, she ventured to slacken her 
speed. She found that she had left the business 
portion of the city, and was now in a street occu- 
pied entirely by dwellings. The windows of the 
houses were all closed tightly, however, and as 
not a person was abroad, everything looked inex- 
pressibly lonely and desolate. The child thought 
of her cold cellar, for a moment, almost with re- 
lief. But the recollection of the terrible punish- 
ment she had received, on the last occasion she 
returned empty-handed, nerved her to continue 
out, in the faint hope that she might yet meet 
some charitable person. At the worst, she 
thought, it was better walking about, even in 
the storm, than returning to that angry crone, 
especially if, now and then, she could only come 
across an open window or two, and see the re- 
flection of the fire shining ruddily inside. 

One appeared in vieweven now. It was there, 
half a block ahead, where the light streamed 
quite across the street, in two broad, warm, 
cheerful strips from the parlor windows. She 
hurried her pace, and soon stood at the house. 
The sleet was rattling against the panes, and 
coating the brick front with ice; the wind roared 

madly as it twisted and bent the ornamental 
trees on the pavement; all without was cold, 
wet, forbidding. All did we say? No, for that 
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forgot the tempest, when she saw that genial 
light, and heard the merry, childish laughte 
within. It was a house to which some yo 
cousins had come, from another city, to spend, 
fortnight with the little boy that belonged there; 
and every evening for a week past they had beep 
having such grand times, as they would every 
evening for a week to come. Oh! how that 
houseless one without envied those little ones, 
How she stood on tip-toe to try and peep within, 
How, failing in this, she would have ascended 
the steps if she dared, and endeavored to catch 
a glimpse in that way. Yet how, though disap. 
pointed in all, and wishing often that she could 
be inside a happy child at play with the rest, she 
was cheered even by the sound of the laughter, 
and warmed by the fire-light reflected on the 
ceiling. 

Several times she went away, dreading lest 
some person should come out and detect her, for 
so deep had the sense of degradation sunk into 
her soul, that it almost seemed wrong to be 
watching rich and respectable people in this 
way, stealing their crumbs of fire-light and mer- 
riment, and drinking the overflow of their ex- 
uberant happiness. But she returned as often, 
The house had a spell for her she could not 
resist. It appeared to her as if she had, some- 
how, @ right to share in its comfort and joy; as 
if she was being defrauded by this exclusion 
from it; or, at worst, as if there was gross in- 
justice that she should be shivering hungrily 
outside, while within there was such a super- 
fluity of all things. It made her happy also, for 
the moment, when she came in sight again of 
that bright, warm window, and heard the merry 
laughter of little boys and girls, mixed occa- 
sionally with the sweet tones of woman and the 
full, hearty voice of manhood. Once or twice 
the sound of the latter seemed familiar to her. 
Was it the voice that had so cruelly refused her 
two hours ago? Oh! no, it could not be that: 
it was only a strange coincidence; from no such 
cold and callous heart could come laughter like 
this. : 

The last time she was driven away, her fears 
of detection nearly proved true, for a colored 
servant coming to close the shutters, caught 
glimpse of her running off. After a while, how- 
ever, she returned again, and though all was now 
dark and desolate, she could as little leave as 
before: nay! the dread of being discovered being 
now removed, she felt a certain pleasure in her 
security, that almost compensated for the ab- 
sence of the lighted windows and the gay mer- 





riment. She sat down on the steps, at first with 


pate, shivering orphan girl forgot her hunger, ‘’a little nervousness; but this gradually wore off; 
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and ascending step by step, at successive inter- 
gals, at last she nestled close to the very door. 
It was strange, but a sensation of warmth seemed 
still to go out from the house, and fold the child 
in its arms, till, as she pressed against the door, 
she began to feel as she used to, in the old, dear 
days, when folded to her mother’s bosom. 

The night advanced. In their little beds, 
lovingly encircling each other with their arms, 
slumbered the children within; and in the next 
chamber lay a fair, sweet lady, and by her side 
ber sleeping lord. Ah! had she known all his his- 
tory, would she lie there so peacefully? Strange 
that no dark dreams disturbed his rest. Had he 
forgotten the tale of pretended love, the insidious 
arguments, and the other treacherous means, 
which he had employed to win the trust of one 
who, if living, had a prior right, in the eye of 
God, to that place at his side? Did the grave 
never open, that his victim might come, and 
standing at the foot of his bed, gaze on him, with 
sad, reproachful eyes, till his hair bristled with 
horror and his blood froze? Was no sepulchral 
voice heard, at dread midnight, asking where-was 
his first-born? Did never a sheeted figure, damp 
and icy from the tomb, place itself silently be- 
tween him and his wife? Could it be that, with 
such a sin upon his soul, he could look men 
honestly in the face, or fold his innocent boy to 
his bosom? Was there never remorse in the 
heart of that proud and successful man? Oh! 
while society forgives the traitor, and condemns 
the betrayed unheard, men will sleep unbroken 
slumbers, though the cold grave holds their vic- 
tims, and though their abandoned offspring lie 
starving at their doors. So the rich merchant 
slept on, nor thought of the child he had denied, 
and left to perish in the streets; and so that 
child slept at his threshold, in cold and wet, as its 
dead, wronged mother slept in the dark church- 
yard. 

Once that houseless little one stirred and half 
awoke. It was when a watchman went slowly 
by, on the other side, drowsily crying the hour. 
But his faint steps had scarcely died down the 
long street, when she slumbered again. The 
rain still continued, freezing as it fell; but cold, 
nor hunger, nor wet affected her now. She 
dreamed, and in that dream saw things, to which 
all she had fancied of happiness was nothing. 
There was warm sunshine, and delicious fruits, 
and beautiful grass where children were playing, 
children who did not fly from her, or frown when 
she drew near, but smilingly asked her to join 
their sports. There also came her mother, more 
kind, more beautiful than ever. She sprang to 
meet her with a cry and was folded to her bosom. 





Oh! blessed dream, must she awake from it? 
Awake to cold, and hunger, and friendlessness 
again? No, thanks be to God! for all is nota 
dream. It has become a reality at last. Another 
lamb has been added to the heavenly flock: and 
the orphan, rejected by her earthly father, sleeps 
in the arms of Jesus. 

At day-break, the servant who came to open 
the door started back in affright; for nestled 
close to it, on the sill outside, lay a pale child in 
a winding-sheet of ice. Terrified, he summoned 
his master, who, at this unusual occurrence, has- 
tened to rise. 

“Its some poor chile,” said the old colored 
coachman, as he tenderly bore in the corpse, 
“dat’s got nobody to take care of it. Poor 
thing, see how thin she’s dressed; and her arms 
looks as if she been a-most starved.” 

The merchant was gazing with eager eyes. 
He had recognized the beggar child of the pre- 
ceding evening, and his compressed lips showed* 
that he felt something like remorse. 

But a sharper pang was reserved for him. 
Suddenly the grey-headed negro said, 

‘¢What’s this?” And, as he spoke, he drew 
forth from the bosom of the child a locket, which 
had been suspended from the neck by a simple 
string. 

Mr. Morrison, at this exclamation, leaned for- 
ward. But at sight of the locket he staggered 
back as if he saw a spectre. 

The old coachman sprang to assist his master, 
saying, ‘“‘Lor Almighty, sir, what’s the matter? 
Are you sick? You’re not used to this kind o’ 
thing.” 

Mr. Morrison with a strong effort, rallied, and 
holding out his hand, said, 

“Give me that locket. It may afford some 
trace to the child's parents.” 

For he had recognized a gift of his own in 
that trinket. With it, like a flash of lightning, 
came the consciousness of what it was that had 
so powerfully attracted him, the evening before, 
in the voice and look of the child. He knew 
that his first-born lay before him And for once 
in his life he believed in the fearful words:— 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” 

He took the locket with trembling hands, and 
hurrying from the room, shut himself up for 
hours. What passed within those locked doors 
no human eye saw. When he reappeared he was 
as calm as usual; but the old coachman, who 
alone had seen his emotion, fancied that there 
were traces on his countenance of a mighty 
struggle gone through, and his suspicions grew 
to certainties when an undertaker was sent for, 
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a handsome coffin ordered, and this cast-away 2 greatly blamed; such affairs are common things, 


child, shipwrecked at the door of the rich man, 
was interred in the family burial lot. 

The world wondered, and praised the act. No 
one had thought that Mr. Morrison would ever, 
for mere compassion, do so humane a deed. Many 
regretted they had misjudged him. Others, when 
they next met him, pressed his hand more warmly 
than had been their custom. Alas! alas! 

For already the incident has passed from his 
memory, or is remembered only as an unpleasant 
dream, he labors to forget. ‘‘Even if' the world 
knew all,” he says to himself, ‘I would not be 





only they do not always end so tragically :” and, 
in his secret soul, he thinks it very hard that he 
should have been the victim of so unfortunate, 
catastrophe. 

There are some men, so naturally callous of 
heart, or so self-righteous in conventional mo. 
rality, that ‘they will not believe, though ong 
rose from the dead.” 

He is still the rich and respectable Mr. Morrie 
son, scrupulously paying ‘tithe of mint.” 

But there is a God in heaven. There will be 
a Judgment Day! 





MONOCKONOCK ISLAND. 
INSCRIBED TO MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


BY FRANK LEE. 


I wAve wander’d far this sunlit day, 
My hands are full of flow’rs; 

Tt brings my joyous childhood back 
* With its wealth of dancing hours. 
The low wind sigh’d through the island grass, 

“There were dingles fair to see, 
And oh! it brought another scene 

So vividly to me. 


The dark cliffs rose on either side, 
With a tyrant’s gloomy frown, 
The river in the sunlight laugh’d 
While leaping gaily down. 
The meadows spread their joyous slopes, 
The trees along the bank 
Cast shadows mingl’d with the sun, 
That on th’ bright waves rose and sank. 


Over the sky the white clouds troop’d 
And on the waters glanc’d, 

Over the grass like wandering elveg 
The leaves and sunlight danc’d. 

Over the dell the great oaks hung, 
Heavy with drooping vines, 

And in the forest was a moan— 
Th’ moan of the troubled pines! 


I spatter’d the cool drops on my brow, 
It made my pulses dance, 

Over my heart came rushing then 
The forms of sad romance. 

The tale a gifted hand hath wove* 
About this island-shrine, , 





*TI refer to that beautiful tale, “Mary Derwent,” 
which has given its authoress a more lasting fame 





in the heart of every citizen of the Keystone State, 
than whole volumes written by other hands. j 


Whose mournful earnestness can chain 
This dreaming soul of mine. 


It haunted me in childhood’s hours, 
It made me a dreamer then; 
It hath strange power o’er me yet— 
Th’ tale of that sunlit glen. 
T lov’d it for its very sadness, 
E’en then I understood 
The unspoken dreams which haunt’d her— 
That maiden of th’ wood! 


I was a child and far away— 
My steps have wander’d far! 

I stood to-day in that sunlit dell 
Where bright the waters are. 

A change is on my soul, and grief 
Ite lava-tide hath pour’d 

O’er all the treasures which the heart 
Had sought in vain to hoard. 


I have learn’d the tale which all must learn, 
That dreams are vain as sweet, 

And I have learn’d to scorn the world, 
Its guile and false deceit. 

Yet my spirit to one vision clings, 
Of a home in th’ wildwood deep, 

Where the white-man’s foot has never trod 
And th’ shadows of ages sleep. 


Where th’ sunbeams fall on the grey wolf’s lair, 
The mountain eagle cries, 
And th’ torrent bounding madly on 
With echo hoarse replies. 
Where th’ foot starts back as if it trod 
On another world’s confine— 
That stillness, dim and vast, would suit 
A spirit dark as mine! 
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TOM HARRIS’ SECOND WIFE. 


BY CARRY STANLEY. : 


Every one wondered when it was known that 
Tom Harris was going to marry Mary Allen. 
The buxom, rosy-cheeked wives of the neigh- 
poring farmers declared that such a delicate 
spoiled thing as she had been was not fit to 
guperintend such a farm as that—a poor, puny, 
slip of a girl, as white and as limp as a rag, who 
never did anything at home but sew and read, 
or perhaps dust up a little on busy days; he’d 
fnd out that he would want any quantity of 
“help,” as well as a housekeeper and nurse if 
he married her, they knew; and the good dames 
looked wisely, and shook their heads and sighed 
over poor Tom Harris. 

In the midst of these prognostications, Mary 
Allen became the young farmer’s wife. 

She ventured on her arduous duties with a quiet 
determination which rather astonished her hard 
working neighbors, but they sagely remarked that 
“g new broom swept clean,” and that Tom Harris 
would discover yet that he had married a child 
to nurse, instead of a wife to help him. But Tom 
himself seemed very well satisfied with his bar- 





Sam and Kitty, two little “take” children, as 
they are called, set down to sew carpet-rags, 
whilst the older “farm help” gathered: around 
the two tallow candles on the little stand before 
the fire; the girls to sew, and one or two of the 
men to take up a spelling-book or testament, or 
with a blotted sheet of paper before them, pro- 
ceed laboriously in their self-education. 

Directly would come a quiet voice from the 
sitting-room calling Kitty and Sam, who hustled 
away the carpet-rags, gave each other a pinch or 
push, and usually made out to tumble into the 
sitting-room together. | 

The apples, and gingerbread, and cider, had 
been cleared away, and in their place was the 
large family Bible. Mary opens it and read in 
a sweet, musical voice, the cadences of which 
have & wonderful magnetism for her husband, 
who receives new revelations through her; Kitty’s 
black, restless eyes roam over the room, settling 
now and then on her mistress with a loving look, 
then .wandering off again with a mischievous 
glance to Sam, who has become tired of kicking 


gain; his sweet young wife was the very light of } his heels against the round of his chair, and is 


his eyes. 
being tired of household duties, but everything 
went on like clock work; no bustle, no hurry; his 
favorite pies were always on the dinner-table, his 
favorite cakes always ready for tea; and when 
the day’s work was done, and Tom had drawn 
off his heavy boots, and run his feet into the com- 
fortable slippers which his wife had worked, he 
gave her a kiss, took up his newspaper, and 
whilst she stitched steadily away, he read to her; 


but always the little story or sketch on the first } 


page, then the marriages and deaths, the general 
news, till at last came accounts of agricultural 
fairs, the best ways of grafting trees or keeping 
turnips, the superiority of guano over lime as a 
manure, the prices of wheat, corn and potatoes, 
and so on down to the very advertisements. 

Then came the large, mellow apples, the crisp, 
spiced gingerbread, and- the mulled cider pre- 
pared by Mary’s own hands, because they were 
her husband’s favorite evening refreshments. 

In the meantime, in the kitchen, the milk had 
been strained and put away, the tea things placed 
in the closet, the wood brought in for the next 
peruiage fire, the pots and kettles filled, and 
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He never heard her complain of her; nodding away, first on one side, then on the 


other, till, to Kitty’s great delight, he has nearly 
lost his balance and fallen over. 

The farmer’s wives of the neighborhood had 
waited with some anxiety their first introduction 
into Tom Harris’ house after the installation of its 
new mistress, but they were obliged to acknow- 
ledge that her bread was light and sweet, beyond 
criticism, her butter delicious, and the tea the 
most fragrant they had ever tasted. It soon 
happeried that there was scarcely a Sunday when 
she appeared at meeting, that she was not in- 
formed that if her husband and herself would be 
at home, some two or three of the neighbors 
would come to spend the afternoon with them; 
for the good people who worked hard through 
the whole week, looked upon it as no sin to use 
the Sabbath as a day of rest and relaxation, and 
visit their neighbors to discuss the crops, the 
weather, the poultry, and the sermon of the 
morning. 

The young matron moved about her house 
with a quiet ease, which astonished her more 
bustling friends. ‘‘She always looks so easy 
and calm-like,” said old Mrs. Reeves, ‘‘that she 
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puts me in mind of a lily and rose-bud together. 
I really think the pink or blue ribbons she wears 
around her neck has something to do with it, the 
rest of her dress is so plain, and grey, that they 
seem to bring her face out, like. But she looks 
very, poorly, poor thing. I’m afraid she ain’t 
long for this world.” 

And Mrs. Reeves was too nearly right. From 
the time of little Nelly’s birth, the young wife 
seemed to grow more shadowy. The great, 
healthy child appeared to thrive on its mother’s 
very life. As it grew larger and stronger every 
day, the plaything of Kitty and the wonder of 
Sam, Mary Harris’ step became slower, and her 
cheek thinner. The evening chapters were often 
interrupted by spells of coughing, and Tom Har- 
ris now saw that the house was fast and safe of 
evenings, in the place of his wife. 

Very gradual but sure was the change. The 
panting breath came harder night by night as 
she ascended the stairs; the eyes grew brighter, 
the feverish cheek thinner, and the white hands 
more transparent as the winter wore on. And 


then came the time, when she no more took her 
seat at the breakfast-table, when her husband 
swallowed his cup of coffee with a great gulp 
as if with a sob, when Kitty browned the toast 


and made the tea for her mistress with the air 
of a connoisseur, and carried it to her bedside; 
when she would hush the cries of little Nelly, go 
stealthily around the room on tip-toe, drop the 
curtains if Mary slept, with wonderful judgment 
and care in one so young. 

March with its cutting winds came. On the 
uplands small patches of snow were still visible, 
the brown fields and leafless trees looked sad and 
desolate. On a quiet Sabbath afternoon, when 
huge crows wheeled and cawed busily over the 
bare fields, breaking the else profound stillness, 
there was another gathering at Tom Harris’. 

Wagon after wagon drove into the white gate 
and deposited its inmates at the entry door; stal- 
wart men scraped their feet, entered shyly, shook 
hands with each other, took their seats, and spoke 
in whispers; then wives went into a darkened 
chamber with its covered glasses, to look at a 
pale-white corpse there, whispered to each other 
over tlie coffin with tearful eyes, and left the 
room to make places for others. 

Then the minister spoke to the nearest rela- 
tives in the next chamber, soothingly and hope- 
fully, and taking up his hymn book, asked all 
who could to join him, and gave out the words, 
“T would not live alway.” 

At first there was a pause; none in that room 
could find strength to join in; again the good 


wee 
voice here and there now commenced, till thy 
verse was caught up by those in the entry, jy 
other rooms, and at length the strong bags of 
manly voices, and sweet woman tones from pari 
and kitchen swelled the hymn into something liky 
a triumphal shout. 

Then came the short, simple prayer, that this 
great cross to the bereaved ones, might bring thy 
crown, that the grave in which the beloved wife, 
and daughter and sister, was to be laid, might ty 
them be the portal, even though a dark anj 
dreary one, to a mansion in the skies; that their 
love for the departed might be the gentle cond 
drawing them nearer her home in heaven, 

After that was a terrible stillness; then th 
uncertain step of men, bearing a heavy weight, 
down a staircase; then a sob here and there; 
then the moving of chairs, the rustle of garments, 
and muffled footfalls; then the rasping of ear. 
riage wheels over the dirt and stones; and in the 
midst of this solemnity, the pining cry of a littl 
child just able to articulate, ‘mamma, mamma, 
mamma.” 

Four years have passed since that still March 
Sabbath. Report says that Tom Harris is looking 
around for another wife, that his mother is get- 
ting too old to be worried with the care of 
large a farm, and that she is going to live with 
a married daughter; that Nelly Harris wants 
some one to bring her under discipline; and this 
time the good gossips who so murmured at the 
prospect of the first wife, all agree that the 
Widow Brown, who, it is said, is to be the second 
Mrs. Harris, is exactly the woman for the place, 
She is a year or two older than Tom, but thatis 
no disadvantage on a farm, whose prosperity de- 
pends almost as much on the thrift indoors as 
out of them; then her property joins Tom’s own; 
and then again she has no children to take her 
affections from little Nelly; and, moreover, she is 
a notable house-wife, who has wonderful butter 
and cheese, and a peculiar talent for curing pork. 

When the weary longing for Mary’s presence 
had in some degree died away, there came an- 
other longing for a nearer companionship than 
his mother’s, a something wanting which his 
child or his farm could not supply, till somehow, 
he knew not how, he found himself engaged and 
married to the Widow Brown. And so Tom 
Harris’ second wife took her seat at the table 
where the gentle Mary Harris had presided. 

**T don’t like her, she ain’t a bit like tother 
Miss Harris,” was Kitty’s remark to Sam, a few 
days after the installation of the new bride. 

And no wonder Kitty didn’t like her, for she 
was set heartily to work, a thing which had 
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Mrs. Harris’ government, for Nelly had insisted on 
keeping Kitty for her own special self, and Nelly 
roled the house more than her grandmother did. 

Indeed the whole quiet, lazy household soon 
seemed to change. An hour or two before day, 
Mrs. Harris called the girls, to be up at their 
washing on Mondays, and midst the unpleasant 
mell of suds, the noise of pots moved on the 
trammels, the dropping of calabashes, and his 
wife’s raised voice, Tom Harris sat to eat his 
preakfast. He thought with a sigh sometimes 
of this quiet meal when Mary was at the head 
of his table, and he would talk over with her the 
plans for the day, that the grass in ‘the mash” 
was to be cut, or the young corn ploughed; but 
pow Sarah busiled about, jumped up from the 
table as soon as her own coffee was swallowed, 
pushing him the pot with the sugar and cream, 
saying he must help himself, for she saw the 
clothes were boiling. Tom never read Burns, 
but he certainly felt that 
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“There’s na guid luck aboot the house upon a 
washing day.” 






And the night before baking day, and ‘baking 
morning” itself, was but little better. 

Sam and Kitty actually dreaded Tuesday and 
Friday nights. The tea things were hurrried 
away, the dough-trough lid turned upside down 
with a thump, the flour kettle jerked out with a 
rattle, and then the work began. Mrs. Harris 
with an ominous tread proceeded to the flour 
bin, followed by Kitty, bearing a tallow candle, 
which in her nervous awkwardness she was sure 
to hold crooked, and let the streaming tallow 
drop in the kettle; and Sam, whose work it was 
to carry a pan of new milk to mix the bread 
with, up from the cellar, always selected the 
fullest one, and as surely left a ‘‘milky way” on 
the brilliant red bricks, white cellar steps, and 
kitchen carpet; and just as surely received the 
impression of Mrs. Harris’ floury hands on his 
shoulders, giving the final tilt to the milk pan, 
and sending the white fluid down in a perfect 
stream. Then Kitty invariably let the first sauce- 
pan full which was set over the fire, burn, for 
which she received a push from her mistress, 
who declared ‘‘she wasn’t worth the salt she eat 
in her vittals.” 

Then the baking morning! Poor Tom Harris 
sometimes thought he would rather eat no more 
than hear such a din. 

“It’s jaw, jaw, jaw, all the time” said Sam to 
Kitty, but Tom who overheard the remark, did 
not think proper te correct the boy for telling 
the truth. 
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worst of it to bear. If Sam took the scraper to 
draw the red hot coals from the mouth of the 
huge brick oven, he nearly always pulled them 
on his feet, or burnt a hole in his pantaloons; 
and Kitty, in her hurry to accomplish her work, 
never took a cloth thick enough to protect her 
fingers from the hot pie-plate, and generally 
made out to drop one at least, on the cellar 
steps, every baking day. 

We suspect that Tom Harris had forgotten the 
text which used to be set in his copy-book, 
that ‘‘comparisons are odious,” for often with a 
sigh did he think of the sweet face, and gentle 
voice of Mary, and wonder what possessed him 
ever to marry one so much her opposite. 

With Sarah Harris there was no delicate pink 
ribbon, which gave so engaging and womanly 
appearance to Mary, no gracefully falling folds, 
with their soft, grey shadows, as in Mary’s dress; 
but with her all was square and hard—her fea- 
tures, her shoulders, her waist, the very plaits in 
her frock, looked uncompromising. Tom now 
missed the glass of trailing arbutus and early 
violets in the spring-time, the first rose-buds of 
June, or the last white and yellow chrysanthe- 
mums, that the frost had left, which used always 
decorate the little table in the sitting-room. 

In truth, too, the sitting-room was but little 
used now. It was a useless expense, Mrs. Har- 
ris thought, to have a fire there in winter, so 
Tom and herself occupied a table at one end of 
the kitchen, whilst the now surly servants went 
off to bed as soon as possible. Apples and cider 
still appeared at night, if Tom asked for them, 
sometimes accompanied by a piate of walnuts or 
shell-barks, which Sam and Kitty usually cracked 
in about the same proportion as they did their 
fingers; but if the cider was to be mulled, the 
poor fellow had to do it himself; and alas, the 
spiced gingerbread was ‘‘as rare as Christian 
charity.” 

Tom now read his newspaper to himself, 
usually dozing by the time he got as far as the 
advertisements, to be awakened sometimes by 
his wife’s voice loud in reproof, or a box on the 
earg which she was administering to one of the 
unlfiicky children. 

Sam and Kitty were not allowed to go to bed 
on the long winter evenings till eight o’clock, no 
matter how sleepy they might be, or to sit up 
five minutes after that hour, if they were as 
wide awake as noon-day. Kitty still worked on 
carpet-rags, but she sewed now with no spirit, 

whilst Sam strode a spade, placed across a tub 
on the floor, letting the grains of corn which he 
rasped from the cob, against the edge of the 





Besides that the poor children usually had the 








spade, fall into another tub before him. 
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If Mrs. Harris’ back happened to be turned, , ment, would butt at the sheep, put bushel basket 


and Kitty more than usually intent on her carpet- 3 on the calves heads, bestride the cows, and alto. 
rags, the girl would sometimes feel a grain of ; gether do everything they could to make the 
corn pop against her face, and see Sam watching 3 cattle as mischievous as possible. 
her out of one corner of his mischievous blue} And they succeeded admirably, too. Sam hag 
eyes, which made her forget her own work, and ; rendered the sheep so vicious that there WAS one 
the two would amuse themselves shooting each 3 old fellow with huge twisted horns, that woul 
other as they called it, and often end by dex- 3 butt at every one who came near him, but was 
terously grazing Mrs. Harris’ hair. This feat so 3 always foiled by the boy, who had become agile 
delighted them, that they could keep still no $ in jumping, from his practice under Mrs, Harrig 
longer, and their suppressed laughter would be ; hands. 
sure to call forth the remark that they were the Sam generally managed to drive him ont of 
greatest plagues in the world, with an order to } the way if he saw his mistress approach th 
Kitty to go on with her balls, and Sam to shell } barn-yard, but one day, as she was w 
his corn. slowly along with a pan of warm milk fora sick 
As for poor little Nelly, she was no longer { calf, the animal made a spring, bent his head, 
allowed to stretch herself out by the side of old ; leveled Mrs. Harris, spilled the milk, broke the 
Carlo, and go to sleep, nor to build her cob- pan, and then with a jump over his prostraty 
houses and sheep-pens, on the great hearth, by ; victim, ran to another part of the yard. 
the light of the fire, nor to pull straws from the} Little Nelly who, as usual at milking time, way 
broom to make handles and spouts for her } peeping through the bars, screamed with affright, 
acorn tea-pots. the whole flock of sheep which had not yet been 
She was usually dismissed with the tea-things, ‘ penned rushed in among the cows, who kicked 
to her bed, under Kitty’s care, who talked her to } over the pails of milk, while Kitty stuffed her 
sleep with the promise of the first lamb for a {apron in her mouth to keep from laughing, and 
pet, of hunting hens’ eggs in the hay-mow, or of ;Sam made a dash at the sheep as if to quiet 
bright flowers and butterflies in the summer- ; them, at the same time dexterously driving them 
time. back toward Mrs. Harris, who had just risen, 


But, alas, her step-mother told her that pet} Alas for the judgment from outward appear. 


lambs were troublesome, and to ‘¢ make no more 
fuss about it,” and that she would tie her feet 
up if she made mud ovens over them, to bake 
sand pies in acorn cups. 

But she could not be deprived of the flowers, 
and the butterflies, and the sunshine; and the 
summer-time was a happy time for Nelly Harris, 
if her mother was only too busy to remember 
that she was old enough to begin to learn some- 
thing. 

The child sometimes stood peeping through 
the barn-yard gate, which she dared not enter, 
applauding Sam and Kitty, who, for her amuse- 





ances. This hard, bustling woman, who would 
‘ force a dose of medicine upon a sick child as she 
paces the filling into a chi¢ken, with no kind 
word, no stroking of the hand over the hot brow, 
no glance of sympathy in her cold, grey eyes; 
this woman, who attached no human being to 
her warmly, was pronounced by her neighbors 
it be a fine person, and an excellent wife, step- 
‘mother, and mistress, for she had such splendid 
‘ cellars, and fat poultry, such a quantity of help 
$at harvest time, that Tom Harris must certainly 
‘ewe got a prize in his second wife. Alas! poor 
Tom. He never gave his opinion though. 





NEVER DESPAIR. 





BY J. H. 


A. BONE. 





Wry should we despair: 
Why be for ever sighing? 
Life is never drear 
Whilst on hope relying. 


To-day iz dark and dreary, 
Full of care and sorrow, 
Sad it is and weary— 
But there comes a morrow. 


Winter old is with us, 
“" §$torms are on his wing 
Little joy he gives us— 
But there comes a Spring. 


Be not thus despairing, 
Ever full of sorrow; 
Instead of evils fearing, 

Hope for the morrow. 
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A CHAT ABOUT DIAMONDS. 





BY HENRY 


J. VERNON. 





Tas diamond, though the most valuable of 
the precious stones, is composed of the meanest 
materials. A bit of charcoal is but a diamond 
under a different form. When burned it becomes 
a volatile gas, nauseous to the smell, and dan- 
gerous to inhale. As an eloquent writer says, to 
whom we are indebted for much curious know- 


The diamond is found in Hindoostan, Borneo; 
the Ural Mountains, Brazil and Africa. It is 
usually discovered in a sort of pudding stone, 
called by geologists sandstone braccia, composed 
of rounded pebbles of various kinds, cemented 
by earthly matter. When met with in the beds 
of rivers, it has been washed down by the annual 














ledge respecting the diamond:—*‘It excels in ; rains, from localities where the above description 
yalue more than a hundred thousand times its { of rock prevails. It is believed in India that 
mass in gold. It is the most cherished property {diamonds are always growing. The diamond 
and the proudest ornament of kings. It is the ‘ hunters consequently do not hesitate to search 
most prized and the brightest jewel in the chaplet ; earth, which has been examined a dozen times 
of beauty. And yet it is but a lump of coal, } before; and assert that the chips and small pieces 








which it reduces to a cinder, and dissipates into 
that insalubrious gas which ascends from the 
most putrid marsh, and bubbles from the filthiest 
quagmire.” 

The most valuable diamonds are those which 
are so transparent as to be perfectly colorless. 
Yet even those of the purest water are less tran- 
sparent than pure water, or pure glass. <A win- 
dow glazed with diamond, if such a thing could 
be possible, would make a darker room than one 
glazed with colorless glass. The beauty of the 
diamond really arises from a peculiar combina- 
tion of optical qualities. ‘The superiority of 
the diamond,” says the same writer we have 
already quoted, ‘‘ depends not only on its high re- 
fractive power, which alone separates the colors 
of white light to a very great degré@, but also 
on its low dispersive power which prevents them 
from being separated too much, and detained, as 
it were, within the stone, or rather, prevented 
from emerging from it after reflection.” 

The immense value placed on such large dia- 
monds as are pure brilliants, is a consequence of 
the extreme rarity of perfect gems. So few dia- 
monds but Have flaws, or cavities, that jewelers 
admit it to be the foulest stone, beyond all com- 
parison employed in their art. Some diamonds 
derive their black color from the number of cavi- 
ties which they contain, and which will not permit 
any light to pass between them. A celebrated 


diamond merchant tells of a diamond, weighing 
one hundred and four carats, which was so foul 
that nobody would buy it for a long time; but at 
last a Hollander, venturing on the purchase, cut 
it in two, and found in the middle eight carats 
of a a rotten weed. 


rejected by former explorers actually increase in 
i size and become large gems in course of time. 
he cag is nothing in science ‘to contradict this 
¢idea. On the reverse, crystallization is known to 
go on with wonderful rapidity in hot climates; 
and it was believed, by the late eminent Mr. Voy- 
sey, that amethyst, zeolite and feldspar recrystal- 
lize in alluvial soils. All geologists concede that 
diamonds are among the latest works of Nature. 
They have been found in Siberia in localities 
proving them to have crystallized subsequent to 
the era of the Mastadon. Chemists have often 
tried to make diamonds, but have never yet suc- 
ceeded. The attempt, however, is not considered 
hopeless. 

Diamonds are not only colorless, but green, 
yellow, blue and pink. The yellow are little 
‘ prized, but the others have great value. A blue 
‘ diamond, exhibited at the World’s Fair, weighing 
forty-four carats, was valued at one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Only three others of this 
color are known to exist. The King of Saxony 
has a large green diamond, said to be the most 
‘ brilliant of its color known. In Vienna there is 
a rose colored diamond, distinguished for its size 
and lustre, belonging to the reigning house of 
Austria. The sky blue diamond, in the crown 
jewels of France, is valued at six hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

The art of cutting and polishing diamonds was 
known at an early period in China and India; 
but the process was rude, wasteful and exceed- 
ingly laborious. It was not until 1745 that Lewis 
Van Berguen, a native of Bruges, conceived the 
idea of cutting and polishing diamonds with their 
$own powder. He constructed a polishing wheel, 
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on which, by using diamond powder instead of 
the emory powder which the Oriental lapidaries 
employed, he was enabled to grind and polish his 
gems with the greatest facility. Few diamonds 
become ornamental until properly cut. In their 
original state they are generally shapeless, like 
water-worn pebbles, and have to be cut into 
facets, in order to develope their peculiar and 
unrivalled beauty. Often the gem is greatly re- 
duced by being cut. The Koh-I-Noor has been, 
at different times, cut down from seven hundred 
and ninety-three carats to one hundred. Its last 
cutting was in England, during the past sum- 
mer. The beauty of the gem is said to have 
been immeasurably heightened by this feat, the 
most remarkable lapidary triumph ever achieved. 

This, indeed, is the most noted diamond in 
the world. Its history is so well known that 
we shall not speak of it further, except to 
say that no approximation to its value has 
ever been made. The next most famous dia- 
mond is the Pitt, or Regent diamond, which is 
the finest known, in beauty of form and purity 
of water, though not in size. It weighs one 
hundred and thirty-six carats, and is estimated 
to be worth two millions ‘and a quarter. This 
gem was brought from India, in 1701, by Thomas 
Pitt, governor of Madras, and sold to the Regent 
Orleans, since which time it has remained among 
the crown jewels of France. The Bourbon 
monarchs wore this diamond in their hats, and 
Napoleon had it fixed in the pommel of his 
eword. The third great diamond of the world 
belongs to the Rajah of Mattan, in Borneo; but 
little is known of it, beyond its enormous size 
and value. The kings of Persia own a diamond 





. Is, 
weighing two hundred and thirty-two carats, 
called the Sea of Light. In the crown of Russia ig 
one weighing one hundred and ninety-four carats, 
At Vienna one is shown weighing one hundred 
and forty carats. The Portuguese crown owng 
one weighing two hundred and fifteen carats 
The great Brazil diamond, as it was long called, 
has turned out to be a white topaz: if it had 
been really a diamond, it would have been ip. 
calculably precious, for it is as large as an ostrich 
egg, and weighs one thousand six hundred ang 
eighty carats. 

Many of these diamonds are uncut, which 
must be taken into account, in comparing their 
weight with that of the Koh-I-Noor, Pitt, and 
others that have been cut. The Pitt diamond 
weighs an ounce and an eighth, and as few of 
our fair readers ever saw one, perhaps, that 
weighed even one sixteenth as much, they may 
form some idea of its size. But what must 
have been the value and beauty of the Koh-I- 
Noor before it received its first clumsy cut- 
ting, and when it weighed seven hundred and 
ninety-three carats, or more than six ounces and 
@ half! Even when it first reached England, it 
was a magnificent affair, in point of size at least, 
being as large round as the butt-end of a hen’s 
egg, and over an inch high. 

The best way to test a diamond is to immerse 
it in alcohol, when, if a real gem, it will retain 
its lustre, but if an artificial one it will lose it. 
Another method is to touch it with the tongue, 
for the real diamond tastes colder than an imi- 
tation; but to render this test sure the false and 
true gems should have been placed close to each 
other, so ag.to acquire the same temperature. 
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FROM HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Tue night is calm, the sky is clear 
The birds are silent, and the flowers, 
Fresh with the heavy Summer dew, 
Dream out the solitary hours. 
Then, still be every whisper, lest 
The sleep of any living thing 
Be broken, for in every breast 
Some little world is habiting. 


The lark dreams of the coming light, 
And sings and soars in the pure air: 

The flowers interpret their delight, 
With their sweet odors everywhere. 





Oh! endless worlds, both great and small! 
Oh! mighty depths of Heaven and space, 
Into my heart I take ye all, 
And give to all a resting-place! 


Thine eyes are fill’d with tears, although 
A double sense of peace and rest 
Makes all my senses o’erflow 
With love for all things that exist— 
But now the stars wax pale; and soft 
The daylight comes. Yet dream and\sleep! 
The sky is blue, and clear aloft— 
And my heart’s peace is calm and deep. 
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Tuerz is a sombre beauty in the autumnal 
landscape which finds its way to the heart that 
even the summer glows have failed to move. 
While each succeeding day repeats its greenness 
and its promise, we are disinclined to pause and 
enjoy; but feeling that ‘‘to-morrow will be as 
this day, and yet more abundant,” we look to the 
future, instead of prizing the present. But when 
every breath of wind detaches and floats to 
our feet some fragment of the gorgeous picture 
around us—when leaf after leaf of the brilliant 
foliage is stripped from the trees, we see and 
feel—THE END. 

The scene was in perfect and melancholy, yet 
cheerful keeping with the thoughts of a matronly 
personage who pursued alone, and as with no 
positive purpose a lonelyramble. Now she gazed 
on the beautiful landscape, as turns in the road, 
or openings in the trees presented new views, 
from the hill around which her road wandered; 
now she stooped to admire some tiny moss, or to 
pick up and examine some curious pebble—not 
less curious because common. Now the fantastic 
roots of some old tree caught her attention—and 
now the abrupt banks of a wild stream challenged 
such youthful impulses as time had spared in her 
heart. She longed to bound down, and skip a 
cross on the tempting stepping-stones—but a 
step or two reminded her of—rheumatigm !—and 
she paused. 

Oh, most unpoetical and unromantic! Rheu- 
matism! A pico for the word—as ancient Pestol 
hath it. The wise, that is to say the refined, call 
it neuralgia. But disguise it as thou wilt—still 
twinge and torture and sleepless nights and daily 
premonitions, whether summed as a noun col- 
lective under one name or another, from a bitter 
draught—or lead to many such—unless indeed 
you scorn allopathy, and take medicaments in 
pallets of sugar of milk. Miss Evergreen was 
strongly inclined to become a patroness of Hahn- 
man. 

Miss! the reader is ready to say—I thought 
you said your heroine was matronly. To be sure 
we did; but there are many women with whom 
good digestion wants an appetite, who remain in 
single blessedness, and still grow as unroman- 
tically unwieldy as if they were grandmothers. 


GRACE EVERGREEN. 


BY EDGAR WAYNE. 





to ward off plathora and amplitude of weight, 
size and resistance. So Miss Evergreen felt, and 

sighed. But what was she wandering here for, 

upon this pleasant autumn afternoon—pleasant 

enough to be sure, but still remarkably bilious 

and rheumatic in the incipient mist which was 

gathering itself up slowly from the marches, to 

settle like a hood over the landscape at sun- 

down? 

Miss Evergreen was a pilgrim to the haunts of 

her youth. She had been absent from Bellview 

—oh, ever so long—and now she had returned to 

toy with the children of those whose childhood 
she had amused. If she deluded herself with 
the thought, while absent, that time had stood 
still with her, she found upon her return that it 
had galloped with her early acquaintances, and 
the conviction was forcing itself upon her mind 
that she was no longer young. Her age was re- 
flected back from others, as from a mirror. She 
saw her own years in the grey hairs of those 
who were young ladies when she was a child, 
and, therefore, having passed her summer, she 
sympathized with autumn. ‘Heigh-ho!” she 
sighed, as she seated herself upon a recently 
decapitated stump—‘heigh-ho!” 

«‘Hum!” ejaculated a male voice at her elbow. 

Miss Evergreen turned suddenly, and a pace 
or two from her stood a gentleman with his hat 
in hand making a very profound bow, which he 
repeated as Miss Evergreen” rose—Dlushing cer- 
tainly—though her fair and fat, round face 
laughed all over, pitted into as many dimples, 
as there are islands in the St. Lawrence—and 
they are said to be a thousand—more or less. 
«‘Put on your hat, Ned,” said she, for the gen- 
tleman remained still uncovered—‘‘ put on your 
hat, old gentleman, or you’ll certainly take cold!” 

‘Still the same mad-cap as ever,” replied the 
gentleman, complying. ‘But how do you do— 
Mrs.—or Miss?” 

‘¢ Miss, if you please,” said she, with a pro- 
found courtesy, which flattered the dead leaves 
for a radius of six feet outside of the ample cir- 
cumference of her drapery. ‘‘Miss Evergreen 
forever!” 

A breeze along the hill-side an avant courier 
of November eddied the leaves as she rose, and 





There is no charm in the monosyllable ‘ Miss” 
Vou. XXIIL.—8 


they danced off down the pathway. 
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**So fled the hopes of our youth,” said he, with ; answers; and there certainly was not at the close 
a smile. of the interview, that disposition to avoid each 
‘‘Upon my word you are tipped with grey,” } other which there would have been, save for their 
said Miss Evergreen, with an affectation of great accidental encounter. 
concern. ‘You should not have ventured out } The gentleman did not suffer the acquaintance 
without an over-coat!”? And the two stood look- } which had been recommenced to die out for want 
ing at each other till silence became awkward, } of attention. He was a very frequent visitor 
and they relieved the monotony with a hearty } during the few weeks Miss Evergreen remained 
laugh a little forced. Caw! caw! responded a , in Bellview—only, he said out of politeness! and 
flock of crows, disturbed by such unusual echoes, } a natural desire to make the most of the society 
and the two old youths laughed again—louder } of an old friend—whose value, as he ventured 


than before. 

“‘Miss Evergreen,” said he, at length, ‘do you 
know what tree these vandals have cut down? 
Do you know what stump you have been reclin- 
ing upon?” 


} one day to tell her, he had never till now, half 


appreciated. 

‘Now, Ned, Ned,” she answered, ‘tell me, 
does not that sort of talk border a very little on 
the ridiculous? You, the sworn husband of an- 


“I suppose,” said she, smiling, ‘‘you sang} other, to talk of your appreciation of my value? 


‘Woodman spare!’ to them.” 

“‘T might,” he answered, ‘“‘had you been here 
to make a duet of it. In youth it sheltered us 
both. It was our old trysting tree, where you 
promised——” 

“And you pledged,” said she, interrupting 
him. ‘There are two of.us foresworn! But, 
as the phrase goes, you have the advantage of 
me. You know! am Miss—but Mr. does not tell 
me whether I am talking te another woman’s 
husband, or not.” 

‘“‘T am the father of six children.” 

“Goodness!” 

‘*Of which you should have been the mother!” 

“Gracious!” said Miss Evergreen, sitting down 
on the stump again—‘“‘six children! And pray 
who and how is your wife?” 

‘She is dead.” 

Farther trifling ceased between the couple who 
had so strangely renewed an old acquaintance. 
Miss Evergreen naturally wondered within her- 
self, whether, had they twain kept their promise, 
and become one, she should have left to him thus 
early the sole direction of her little ones. And 
he said within himself that had he married her, 
he would not now be without a help meet. There 
are strange thoughts in every heart. The pru- 
dent conceal them—the foolish speak all—and 
the difference, we suspect, between those whom 
the world regards as wise, and those whom it 
pities as deficient, is more in the wisdom of con- 
cealment than in any inherent difference in the 
properties of mind, or the qualities of thought. 

The two returned to the village together—very 
busy in conversation—constrained in fact, though 
laboring to be free; for both were anxious to 
seem perfectly at ease, and unconcerned. Every 
body who has made the effort to do this—as who 
has not—knows how difficult it is. There was 
no lack of words—none of questions—none of 





De-preciation you mean, or you would never have 
behaved in the heartless manner you did! [ 
declare I ought to be pouting at you now, in- 
stead of receiving you with any pretence of cor- 
diality. It is time that we dropped this renewal 
of acquaintance, if you are beginning your old 
sentimentalities!” 

But he did not drop the acquaintance—nor the 
“sentimental review” of which Miss Evergreen 
professed such horror. Men gain in experience 
as they grow older, and become almost as great 
adepts, at sixty, in affairs of the heart, as a 
woman is at sixteen, by intuition. And our hero 
had a very happy faculty of making himself 
agreeable, as Miss Evergreen-had learned of old. 
So she went back to her friends with the feeling 
that the meeting with her old friend at Bellview 
had certainly added very much to the pleasure 
of the visit. Nothing was said of their ever 
meeting again. He did not even ask her per- 
mission to write to her. The fact was that both 
of them had outlived their nonsense. There are 
seasons in life for everything; and an old couple 
might with quite as much wisdom return to 
marbles and doll-babies, grace hoops and bats 
and balls, as to attempt to do over again the 
small talk of an interchange of billet-doux. 
There were some temptations to wander on his 
part. He wrote her a business letter—setting 
forth that as winter was setting in, and he was 
setting up stoves, if she had seen any new and 
desirable improvements, he should be very much 
obliged if she would apprise him—she being a 
resident in town, &c., &c. And the man actually 
did send this epistle! 

Miss Evergreen quietly laughed half an hour 
by the clock. And then she took a stove man’s 
circular, and enclosed it, with her card, in an 
envelope, to Edward Pruyle, Esq. And when 
that gentleman received it, he laughed no less; 
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acknowledging her to be one of the most pro- 
voking of women! Here was as convenient an 
opportunity as could possibly have been offered 
her to reply—opening thereupon duply, treply, 
quadruply, quintuply, and so on, till all should 
end in two cards in one envelope, with the words 
at home” neatly engraved on one of them. 

There was nothing for it but to carry the war 
into Africa. So he gave out to his six children 
that he was going to town to—buy stoves. And 
one fine winter morning as Mrs. Evergreen sat 
in her nice little room in a quiet boarding-house 
in Walnut street, working as much juvenility as 
it would bear into a nice little cap, the servant 
prought up Mr. Edward Pruyle’s card—in an 
envelope with that same stove circular. 

There was no one but him in the drawing- 
room. They met with smiles and blushes, for 
the ‘‘renewal of the acquaintance” was becoming 
more interesting, and, at the same time, more 
embarrassing. After the usual interchange of 
compliments, Mr. Pruyle said, ‘will Miss Ever- 
green do me the favor to help select my stoves?” 

‘“‘Preposterous!” said the lady. 

And so indeed it was. What could she know 
of stoves—she who had lived on in single blessed- 
ness and boarding-house independence all her 
days? \Then Mr. Pruyle, forgetting business, 
chatted a few moments upon indifferent, thence 
changing to different subjects—until at length 
they settled upon one, in under tones, in which 
there was no indifference. The result proved, 
moreover, that there was no difference upon the 
topic whatever it was—for they gave in that 
quiet corner the most modest and graceful yet 
unmistakable evidence of united opinion. And 
he took his hat immediately after, and walked 
away from the house with a step much more 
cheerful and elastic than he had entered it. 

On the morrow Mr. Pruyle called again. We 
should have mentioned, by the way, that the 
evening previous was spent by the two together; 
and we may add that Miss Evergreen was not at 
all surprised when the servant came up and ad- 
vised her that ‘‘that gentleman from the country 
had called again.” And when he proposed to-day, 
“let us go out and select our stoves”—there was 
an easy assurance in his manner, which showed 
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that another and graver proposal had paved the 
way for this. Miss Evergreen demurred a little, 
but that other acceptance, made this easy, and 
they walked together. 

While out much more shopping suggested itself, 
and Grace Evergreen was surprised with what 
cleverness she could buy for little girls. And 
even boys wants were not so very far above her 
comprehension, for she found it necessary to 
correct him many times in his wild purchases. 
She knew what would wear, and what would not, 
and only wondered that the man had not already 
beggared himself, if that was the way he bought. 

The end of all was that Mr. Pruyle made a 
weeks’ stay where he had purposed a day only— 
and that he went home but to return almost im- 
mediately. He brought his oldest daughter down 
with him—a fine girl of fourteen, and placed her 
with her new mother, and he had, moreover, pre- 
pared his whole house for the change that he 
proposed. It cannot be said that it was unex- 
pected to the good people of Bellview—for gossip 
had been very busy ever since that October after- 
noon. Christmas made a fixed fact of what had 
before been rumor, and Mrs. Pruyle spent her 
New Year’s in her own new home. 

Well—what came of it? Not bliss superlative 
—but a life of quiet and unecstatic happiness. 
In this there was no disappointment—but when 
young people marry in raptures, the dull realities 
of life bring them unwillingly to their senses. 
Our couple had reached years of discretion—and 
ceased to look for perfection in each other—or 
indeed in any human being. Even the six chil- 
dren Mrs. Pruyle found were much less difficult 
to manage than she had supposed, and they found 
that the bug-bear of a step-mother, which some 
considerate souls had been at no small pains 
to describe to them, must be a very different 
person from their new mother whom they loved 
so dearly. 

Thus did Mr. and Mrs. Pruyle verify their 
early impression that they were designed for 
each other, and in-these sober years repair the 
error of their youth—if it was an error. And 
thus, in our private opinion, they proved them- 
selves sensible people, who understood how to 
consult their own happiness. 





AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS. 


Two dandies at a party stood, 
And watched each beauty pass. 

Sudden cried Jack; “Egad! who’s that?” 

Said Nat; “Oh! that’s Miss Glaes.” 








“Miss Glass! I’faith, I’d often be 
Intoxicated, Nat,” 

Cried laughing Jack, “If to my lips 

I’d place a glass like that.” 


H. J. Ve 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “suUsy¥Y L——’S DIARY.” 





CHAPTER I. 

Tue pretty village of J—— had been going 
down hill year after year. It had been going 
down hill, in fact, ever since a Boston company 
bought the water-power and its environs at 
S——, on the Winnipisiogee river, two miles 
below. Since that day, stone factories, brick 
dwellings and stores, and beautifully shaped 
wood cottages had been taking their places there 
at S——, along the pleasant stream, on the hill 
and knoll sides and tops, wherever there were 
grand old trees to shade them, and to let in 
through their sweeping branches glimpses of the 
sparkling river. And nearly all the enterprise, 
nearly all the stirring capital of J—— had been 
turned in hither. George Lund, who was the 
life of J——, as was admitted on all hands, re- 
moved to S——, taking his fine house and his 
office with him. Dr. Mooney, who was so often 
arm-in-arm with Lund, as the twain went with 
strong steps through the streets, moved over to 
S——, but left his house and office behind to be 
rented. The Widow Ladd moved from S—— over 
into his house, because rent was so low at J—., 
and because young Henry Ainsworth was making 
the village school so well known both at home and 
in the neighboring towns, that she would soon 
fill her house with boarders from the academy. 
Her twelve-years-old boy sold confections and 
crackers and herrings in the office. He had few 
customers, none worth naming, save when par- 
ties strolled over from S——-; strangers, to look 
on the beautiful landscape; and old denizens of 
J——, to see how grass was really growing in 
strips in the streets, since their busy tread was 
there no more. They were sad, some of them, 
as if they trod on graves, While others “had 
self conceit, in seeing that, after all, in one thing 
they were missed at J——. 

At length old Esquire Harvey went over to 
S——, taking his three or four branches of manu- 
facture and trade, and his score of work-people 
with him; and from that time the pulse of the 
village beat thrice languidly—especially in school 
hours, when no young people were threading the 
streets and paths—until the Honorable Harrison 
Garrison came there, He bought the village 
hotel and the large store close by it. He fitted 


up the hotel anew, even every nook and corner. 
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He took away the creaking sign-board—and old 
Mrs. Thompson could not sleep nights after it; 
she had heard it so many years, whenever she 
lay awake in the night. It had been company 
for her many and many an hour; and she would 
be glad if the Honorable Harrison Garrison were 
back in Massachusetts, where he belonged. But 
there he was at J——. He kicked the old sign- 
board out of the way with his polished boot; 
and on granite posts consolidated a new one, in- 
scribed on one side—‘‘Garrison’s Coffee House,” 
on the other, embellished with portraits of his 
horse, Jackson, and of his dog, Pope. The horse 
Jackson was on his way over the Alps; the dog, 
Pope, lay composedly with his nose on his pan 
at his feet. The dog, it seemed, had no faith in 
any Alps being near. 

The store was a dingy place, where of late old 
Uncle Heath had sold codfish, brown sugar and 
the like, to stray customers. The Honorable 
Harrison Garrison flourished his heavy walking 
stick a little before the small windows and before 
the eyes of his ‘“‘head carpenter.” , It was only 
a few hours, and large panes of plate glass were 
there, larger and dearer than could be found 
even at S——. It was only a few days, and the 
odor of old Uncle Heath’s codfish, brown sugar 
and strong molasses was put down by the Honor- 
able Harrison Garrison’s wines, his spices, his 
bright green teas, his Baldwins and his Pippins. 
And then, in a few months, he had nearly all 
J—— “under his thumb,” to use an expressive 
and well-beloved phrase of his own. All but 
Henry Ainsworth. He held his individuality as 
quietly, as completely, all his action was as free, 
as if no Harrison Garrison had been there at 
J——-; asif he had not so often come upon him 
at his mother’s gate, at the academy turnstile, 
in the post-office, and in the street, with talk of 
all he was able and willing to do for the old 
academy; in giving it a whiter coat, a heavier 
bell, additional apparatus, and in the use of his 
influence in bringing in pupils, patrons, and 80 
on, and so on, from some of the large towns of 
Massachusetts. Harry'thanked him; but came 
not down in the least to sit at our rich man’s 
feet. On the contrary, his intelligent cordiality, 
his straightforward manliness made him master 
of the other, even as he was master of himself. 
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Garrison had two daughters; the elder, Maud, 4 komen so much to her, now that she would see 
ugly as one can be who has a wide, thin mouth, ; them never, never again——” 
with despondent corners; large, abstracted, **Yes; but you wouldn’t mind it, I suppose,” 
melancholy eyes; a sallow skin; and, at the same ; said Garrison, stopping a little before her. “You 
time, a most benign expression beaming upon all § could put up with just ¢hat, if it was necessary ?” 
the poor and unfortunate who came near,and who; “Yes,” Grace said, with a choking voice, that 
let it be felt that her sympathy would be worth the ; her dog Bay would have understood better than 
having to them. She was the squire’s daughter ; the hard man looming before her. The dog 
by his first marriage. Her mother before her { would have laid his nose on her clasped hands, 
was an ugly woman; but with a holy mind, fit ; ‘ and regarded with thoughtful eyes her bent face; 
for heaven as mortal mind can be made by native ; ; whereas the man liked that! He liked to hear 
innocence, and by God's grace, growing and ‘ ‘her say yes in so meek a way to that! So he 
ripening all the more maturely for the tears ; ‘ strode on, and talked on of what other things he 
with which it wes watered, for the suffering with { would do to make their house the grandest in 
which, day by day, it was harrassed. For her } the village, in the whole town, in fact. 
husband, the Honorable Harrison Garrison, was Poor Grace dreaded it all, as she sat there in 
he corner of the sofa, her thin figure drooping 


a hard man, who never yet had loved any mortal; ; 
not even her, not even in the midst of his vows : more and more. She dreaded the tall, stiff man 
to love and to cherish. When he knelt to her, { who strode the floor before her. She dreaded all 
as in truth he did, and more like a crouching ; the rest of her life that was to come. The tears 
spaniel than like one who feels himself a man, } kept rising and choking her; and the smothered 
when he said—‘‘don’t say no to me, Grace! { sense of wretchedness oppressed her more and 
That I can never bear!” he thought of her ten more. It oppressed her more and more while 
thousands in the Suffolk county bank, and longed { she lived. She drooped more end more, until, a 
for them like a miser. Well, Grace looked down i year from the marriage day, she gave birth toa 
on him and said—yes. For she was an orphan. i sallow, bony little daughter. She lived long 
And because she was an orphan and ugly, she § { enough after this to throw back the white cover- 
had had few to love her. She had very often had ‘let and show the babe to its father; to hear him 
dreams—waking ones—of the man she would { say—‘‘umph!” as he looked a moment sidewise 
love to call husband; and not at all like the man ; on the homely, working little features; to turn 
of her dreams was Harrison Garrison. He, the { her eyes up to his face and see how hard it was 
man of her dreams, was gentler, with a graver, i still, after all she had just suffered; to whisper 











manlier bearing. But she would let him pass 
on to the shadowy land. She would no longer 
need the thought of him for her solitary hours. 
For she would say yes to Harrison Garrison, and 
be solitary no more. She said yes; but she did 
not feel that it lifted any burden. She had never 
felt so wretched, so far from all mortal aid and 
comfort, as in that moment. Her wooer, on the 
other hand, sprang to his feet at the electrical 
word that put the ten thousands irrevocably into 
his hands. He paced the floor with vigorous 
strides; with glistening eyes, talked—as if more 
to the walls than to Grace—of all he would do 
there; of the house he would build in the midst 
of the garden, and of the pillars and trellises 
‘with which he would encompass it about. Wouid 
not this be capital? Did not Grace think that 
this would be capital? The shrubbery there 
must be torn up, and perhaps the great maple; 
but she would not mind that, sure, if they could 
have a house that would make all the town look 
up? she would not mind it then? Grace, half 
weeping, murmured something about—“the dear 
old house of her parents—the trees and the roses 
that her father and mother planted, and that 





‘with sobbing breaths—‘‘call her Grace, Har- 
rison, for my mother.” And then, in an hour, 
she sank away and was gone. Nurse went at 
the babe’s low wailing. Dead lips were close to 
its cheek; dead arms held it loosely to the heart 
that, happily, could beat no more. 

In six months Garrison married the little fly- 
away Anna Dale. In a few months more she had 
a daughter, a plump, dark-eyed little beauty; 
with such graceful little ways, as was seen before 
it was a month old, that it must and should be 
called Grace, its mother said. There was no 
other name in the world fit for the pet, the dar- 
ling! the beauty! mother’s own dear! As for 
the so-called Miss Grace, throwing her long bony 
arms about there after the sunshine that strayed 
across her cradle, who, forever, in all she did, 
made such homely mouths, she should be called 
Maud. It was the ugliest name in the world; 
and this made it the more suitable; for it was to 
be applied in that instance to the ugliest baby 
in the world. The hateful little thing! Forever 
needing something done for it, although it pre- 
tended, as its mother did before it, to be the 
patientest saint in the world. So the thing never 
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cried, or hardly ever, and then with its face 
turned close to its pillow, as if that were a better 
friend to it than she herself was. 





CHAPTER II. 

In the years that followed, one can think how 
it was there. One can know that, through the 
rooms of the fine house in the midst of the 
garden, there went two maidens growing to 
womanhood; one tall, thin, high-shouldered, with 
drooping figure, with large, sad eyes, and as still 
voice and tread, as if the air she breathed be- 
longed not to her, but to another; the other 
plump and merry, with rosy face, clambering, 
noisy gait, and a hard voice that was always 
heard in one part of the house or another, in 
fretfulness or in laughter. She ran over the 
slow, dreamy Maud; and then said as she flew 
onward—‘‘out o’ the way, Maud!” or “clear the 
track, Maud!” Maud moved aside like a slave. 
She felt then, and a hundred times every day, 
when other offences came, that the lead settled 
heavier and heavier on her brain; that the palsy 
of a life without hope pervaded deeper and deeper 
her whole existence. Her young mother-in-law 
said—‘* Maud! Maud! see!—I do wish you ever 
prowl see anything! Your clothes were brushing 
the leaves of Grace’s hydrangia; and we’ve told 
you a thousand times how easy it is to kill the 
leaves. Ido wish you wouldn’t always be hud- 
dling yourself into that corner. I don’t see, I’m 
sure I don’t, why you don’t stay more in your 
own room.” 

Maud moved carefully away, holding her skirts 
close, and with choking grief; for how many 
times Grace had brushed them! how many times 
fallen amongst them direct, breaking not only 
leaves but branches, while she was on her giddy 
way! how had her mother only laughed then and 
said— 

“Child! what a gay chit you are! You’ve 
torn everything before you! But don’t mind it. 
Don’t frown a bit over it, Grace, child! Frowns 
spoil the very prettiest face. You remember 
who said this; and I imagine he’ll be showing 
himself here, all of a sudden, this afternoon.” 
She meant Henry Ainsworth. 

It often happened that Maud was standing in 
® doorway or passage when her father would go 
through on his hurried march to the street, to 
the garden, to see to John, or Joe, or somebody, 
somewhere. He came with swift steps. Our 
Maud was slow and dreamy; that is true; but 
she always heard and recognized her father’s 
step when it was afar off; and, if he had but 
known it, with a beating heart too, and a sick 
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longing that, that time as he passed, he would 
give her one glance, one little word of conside. 
ration. She needed that!—oh, how she needed 
that! for it would put warmth and life into her 
cold limbs, and make a new creature of her, She 
always heard his step, then, in time to move 
aside and give him ample room. But he had no 
patience to see her there before him. He called 
out at one end of the long hall, and she at the 
other—‘‘ Maud, I’m coming! I’m in a hurry!” 
She shrank away and looked after him with 
blinded eyes. Perhaps she saw him stop in that 
very moment of his great haste, if Grace crossed 
his path, to pinch her ear a little, or to catch her 
in his arms, and carry her forward a few steps 
on his way. 





CHAPTER III. 

Henry ArnswortH lived with his widowed 
mother in a little gem of a house—made go by 
all the vines and shrubs, and beautiful things 
that surrounded it and filled it—close at the foot 
of a steep and magnificently embowered hill, 
He was often at Mr. Garrison’s. Perhaps Maud 
was in the room, perhaps she was not. It made 
little difference to any one, whether she were 
there or not; unless it did to Henry, as may be it 
did. For he watched the door, whenever it 
opened if she was absent, and watched her—but 
with quick glances—if she was present. No one 
saw this, however. No one knows it to this day, 
but myself—and yourself, dear reader, now that 
I have told you. 

Grace was always in the room; if not when he 
came, she was immediately called. Mrs. Garri- 
son was generally in the room. She left it now 
and then, but looked back, and with broad smiles 
told.them to ‘‘enjoy themselves.” She left them, 
‘for a reason,” as she told her husband and 
Grace, with a wink and a tip of her head. She 
liked it best, however, being there to see how 
bravely things went on; how Grace kept herself 
quiet and like a woman, for Henry, who had so 
much dignity blended with his great ease; when, 
for Hurlbut and others ofthe wild gents of the 
village, she had such obstreperous gaiety. She 
liked to see how the Maud she so hated sat at 
another table and read or sewed, never speaking 
but when they spoke to her directly; and then 
with such awkwardness and blushing and stam- 
mering as could not fail to let Henry see how 
superior Grace was in ease and all manner of 
social accomplishments. 

‘¢Maud,” would Mrs. Garrison sometimes say, 
‘anybody would think you had no tongue at all. 
But,” turning to Henry with an air as if there 





were some things that she could tell him, if she 
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chose, ‘but she can talk sometimes, I can tell 


you that!” She looked Maud searchingly in the 
face, purposely to increase her confusion. Grace 
turned half round, with the same unamiable ob- 
ject. Henry always sat where he could see her 
without. turning in the least. He just glanced at 
her. Whether he pitied or despised her embar- 
rassment could not be known; but the latter 
Mrs. Garrison and Grace believed. Maud sup- 
posed the same. Still that was nothing new, 
nothing strange. All her family despised her. 
She despised herself at times. She despised 
herself and wept bitter tears on her pillow, that 
when Henry did notice her with a few words and 
a look that seemed so kind, she must color so 
painfully and lose all self-command. 

One pleasant summer afternoon Henry called 
and found Maud in the parlor alone. Perhaps 
he chose that time deliberately; for Mrs. Garri- 
gon and Grace and a party of visitors had just 
rode by his mother’s house on their way to a 
raspberry field over the hill. Maud was far 
enough from thinking that he chose that time, 
however. On the other hand, she was distressed 
for him and for herself, that he came then; when 
Grace was gone, the Grace he so liked, who so 
liked him, and always had so much to say to 
him, and with such calm assurance; while she 
had so little to say to him or to any one, unless 
it were to those poor creatures who had nobody 
else to speak a kind word to them. She would 
blunder and say the very things she ought not to 
say, she had no doubt, with the whole weight of 
entertaining him on her hands, And, in truth, 
she was not far from doing this, in the first few 
minutes of their interview. ‘‘ But,” said Henry, 
putting his nose down to a vase she had just 
filled; not looking at all on her, but speaking 
with an easy, kind manner—‘‘you made up this 
vase of flowers, Maud.” 

Maud started, but did not speak. 

“I know at any time who fills the vases; 
whether it is you or Miss Grace.” 

Still Maud did not speak; but she listened 
with suspended breath to hear what he would 
saynext. He said next, working to get a flower 
of the Indian creeper without disturbing the 
rest—‘‘don’t you know the difference there is 
between them, Maud?” He still was busy with 
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have a pleasant liking for each other and for us; 
especially for their good friend Maud, who, as 
they perhaps know, lives a life that is true and 
quiet like their own. And, as I flatter myself, 
sometimes, especially for me, who would gladly 
be as true and wise; but who yet are sometimes 
very foolish, and then feel rebuked and instructed 
both by the quiet flowers and the quiet Maud. 
But please help me a little, Maud.” He was still 
endeavoring to put the flowers in their proper 
places. ‘‘I am likely to tumble them all out 
upon the table.” 

Maud helped him. He was clumsier than he 
need to have been, a thousand times clumsier, 
so that Maud and he both laughed to see how 
nothing would go right that he undertook. And 
Maud felt such a glow of pleasure, as never, 
never before in all the years of her life, had 
gone through her frame, when he praised her 
and her flowers anew, and with kindling eyes 
too, and with such a good voice! Before the 
glow, the new feeling of happiness that came, 
the old chill and misery went. The weight was 
off her brain, the palsy out of her blood. Her 
tongue was, as it were, loosened. Her eyes 
could meet his, could linger in the meeting, and 
with a heavenly light in them, when they talked 
of life and of the philosophy of life. For Maud, 
who had passed already more solitary hours than 
fall into a long life-time of most persons, had 
filled them with the reading and thought that 
made her wise far beyond her years. Sorrowful 
experiences had been her good schoolmasters, 
teaching her the best lesson of looking within 
her own self for that which would, of a certainty, 
comfort and strengthen her, make lovely and 
attractive her outward life. For within our- 
selves, if we search with an earnest purpose, we 
find the Father of Light, so that it is dark with 
us no longer. And the Son waits to take us by 
the hand, as it were, and lead us, when we will 
no longer be led by that which is without; by 
Nature clamoring in our bodies cause; by society 
clamoring in its own. The Son leads us away 
from the flowery walks, where are also thorns 
abundant, along the straight, plain paths, We 
come together to the still waters; and are re- 
freshed and comforted for the outward things 
that were so adverse to us, that left our souls so 


the creeper, and putting the flowers he had dis- ; filled with wants and discomforts. The Father 


arranged in place. Maud could therefore say— 

“T don’t know—I don’t know that there is 
always a difference.” 

“There is always; just as there is always a 
difference between you and her. I don’t know 
how you do it. But the flowers that you bring 
together have eyes and understanding. They 
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and the Son have loving praise for this. 

It happened that, in many things, Maud was 
wiser than Henry. When he assumed that liberty 
goes backward, especially in Europe, that pro- 
gress all the world over is toward evil rather 
than good, she said with an earnest manner— 
‘‘no; pardon me! but you will see that it is not 
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£0 after you have thought more of it. I believe , loud talking. They stopped suddenly when they 
it without a shade of doubt, that every evil upon } opened the door upon Maud and Henry. — Mrs, 


this earth, although it may abound for a time, 3 


has in its very nature of evil, the element of its 
eradication at work, in a way more or less subtle, 
within itself. In a little while, perhaps, perhaps 
in a long while, it is gone, root and branch; and 
in the place where it abounded, goodness, grace 
much more abound. Yet other evils are in other 
places. But they too go on totheend. In God’s 
own appointed time and way, they too are gone, 
and good is in their stead. Isn’t this a dear 
truth?” 

“If it is indeed a truth!” replied Henry, with 
thoughtful eyes on her face. ‘I hope it is a 
truth! I hope to God it is!”” His eyes were filled 
with tears, and a glow was upon every feature. 

‘A truth it must be in the very nature of good 
and evil! Of this we may feel assured, even 
when we cannot see the methods of the law by 
which it comes to pass. Don’t you know, Mr. 
“Ainsworth? wherever the diseased root is, there 
the worm feeds until itis gone. No worm, mean- 
while comes near the healthy root growing in a 
genial soil.” As Maud spoke, a new light of 
enthusiasm pervaded more and more her whole 
being, making her even lovely to look upon. 

‘That is true!” said Henry. ‘I believe that 
all you have said is true. And what a glorious 
idea it is! I see that it can make the world all 
over new to me! But, friend Maud, how came 
you by all these great thoughts?” 

Maud smiled. ‘I suppose I have my own 
mother’s organization,” replied she. ‘It was 
easy for her, and it is for me to love God dearly 
and to trust in Him; to believe confidingly that 
He will do everything right, and by sure laws. 
I read a great deal at C—— from the excellent 
libraries. A cousin,-who was a student, and who 
was in our family, brought me choice works from 
the college library. I have besides had—I have, 
in short, had a great deal of time by myself, and 
a great deal to make me thoughtful beyond my 
years.” 

“Yes, I have seen that,” said Henry, with 
looks and tones that went straight to Maud’s 
heart. ‘‘I have felt ever since you came to J——, 
the greatest desire to say something, or do some- 
thing to make your life more social for you. I 
have wanted to take you to my mother. She has 
wanted you to come. You will come, Maud, if I 
do not take you, if I do not ask you again?” 

Maud’s eyes filled; the voice had such kind- 
ness in it! the eyes such a dear expression of 
sympathy! But she had no time to answer 
before the party returned from the fields, with 





Garrison recovered herself in a moment, and ran 
her hand out straight before her in her girlish 
way, and was vastly glad to see Mr. Ainsworth; 
vastly sorry that they had made him wait, 
Henry, meantime, was far enough from feeling 
that there had been any waiting whatever on his 
part. Or, so Maud hoped. 

Grace, as for Grace, she lifted her head, drop- 
ped her eyelids and had pouting lips. For a 
short time she had. Her mother soon lulled her 
by petting her, by bringing first young Brown, 
then all the Browns, and, last of all, Henry him- 
self, to see how the thorns had been abusing her 
hands and arms, in spite of gloves and all sorts of 
extemporaneous wrappings in her, her mother’s, 
and young Brown’s handkerchiefs. It ended with 
Henry’s leaving soon; after Mrs. Garrison and 
the Browns—young Brown (who kept putting his 
eyes on Grace in all he said and did) and all the 
rest of the Browns—had made him promise to 
come on the morrow afternoon and ride with 


¢ them over to S——, to call on the Lunds and the 


Mooneys, and to see how the new works were 
coming on; after Grace, with modest eyes and 
lisping tongue had said—*that is right, Henry, 
do come!” and after Maud had—said not a word, 
but had looked on and listened to it all witha 
quiet, beaming face. 

Henry’s last word was—after he had made his 
bow to the rest—‘‘be ready, Maud, when we are. 
Don’t be off in some sly place and keep us wait- 
ing.” 

Maud smiled and bowed; he kept his friendly 
eyes on her face until he was gone. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Wet, after this, it was pleasant for Maud to 
be living on the earth. Every sound of bird, of 
waterfall, of the winds among the trees, every 
sight of the beautiful earth, of the beautiful river 
filled her heart full of glad thankfulness, so that 
she sang from morning till night. Her affairs 
were going adverse enough, meanwhile, as the 
readers will see, when I have told them, that, 
the next morning, she must needs go and carry 
broth to the wife of her father’s hired man, and 
stay all day to see to the baby. The hired man 
would carry her and leave her until night, her 
mother said. So he carried her and left her 
until the next day night; but Maud could bear 
it, she was really of so much service to the poor 
woman and her sweet babe; and besides she had 
such a warm thought in her heart every moment! 


few berries, but much laughter, skipping and When she came back, a pile of work, cut for the 
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making, Jay on her table. The next morning It must be better there; she heard Grace’s laugh 
her mother in-law came up early, and with her } come up the stairway and the passages a moment 
hand on the pile, said that she—Maud that is— ; before. She would go down. Perhaps they would 
must make the articles, the three pairs of sheets, } speak one kind word to her, or give her one kind 
and the three pairs of pillar-cases, and the dozen } look, to lighten her heart a little. If they would 
towels, and half-dozen table cloths, — “ye ~ this, ~~ have courage for the rest. 
as soon as she could; and Grace shou elp e would then go and walk and feel better for 
below. There must be a great deal done below. | it. She would call and see Mrs. Ainsworth; she 
There had been nothing done lately but attend- would have a heart for this, and it would make 
ing to visitors, and sitting and standing round ; her life worth the living, if they would only show 
doing nothing. Now there must be something her a little kindness. She started and returned 
done by them all. She—Maud—must do her ; to her room more than once, faint and afraid to 
part, Grace must do her’s. As for herself, she ; go; afraid of the cold, scornful glance; afraid 
always had as much as her parttodo. Mr. Gar- ; that she would open the door upon Henry close 
rison thought that she did a good dea! more than ; at Grace’s side. But at length she ventured. 
her part; and often complained that she didn’t Her mother-in-law sat and rocked and laughed 
put more upon her—Maud—and upon Grace. iat Grace. Grace, over-dressed, and with her 
She was going to begin then to do it.” Then ; bonnet on ready to go out, made low curtesies 
she tossed her head and pressed the pile anew ; before the large mirror. The laughter, the rock- 
and was gone. ing, the curtesies were all suspended the mo- 

Maud sat and sewed after this with diligent } ment that Maud’s melancholy face was in the 
fingers; happy in thinking over and over again ; door. Mrs. Garrison knit her brow and asked 
every word and every look of Henry’s in their last if more work was wanted up stairs. If so, she 
interview, interested in seeing the pile diminish, could bring it; there was enough more cut out, 
and hoping for the day when she could happen waiting. She rose to go, beckoning Maud to 
again to be below when Henry called. She had follow. 





seen him come and go several times; once she No, Maud said. It was not work that she 
saw him go through the yard with Grace close at } wanted. She already had enough for several 
his side, and Grace’s face was upturned to his, { days, unless her head ached less. She came 
his bent to her. Again Maud saw him come in, ; down to rest; to walk; she came down thinking 
her father’s arm in his; and both had animated ; that she would go out. 

features, and took strong and buoyant steps. By ‘‘Where?” Mrs. Garrison asked, with her hand 
slow degrees, as the days passed, each day grew } on the door-knob. She was a woman keen in all 
longer than the one before it. Her head ached, ‘sorts of intrigues. Maud’s downcast eyes and 
her spine was out of tune, from the confinement ; heightened color, when she talked of going out, 
and the constant sewing. The sky took a leaden ; made her suspicious. ‘‘If,” she added, with the 
hue; it became dark everywhere, especially in ; bitterest expression, ‘if you’re thinking of going 
our poor Maud’s soul. She saw Mrs. Ainsworth {to see Henry and his mother, I have the pleasure 
come; and a few minutes after Henry, who re- of telling you that Mrs. Ainsworth has gone out 
mained to accompany her home. And when they : of town, and that Henry can save you the trouble 
left, Grace went with them through the yard, of going to see him. He will be here in—in just 








breaking flowers by the way for Mrs. Ainsworth. 
She broke a spray of roses and rose-buds at the 
gate, and gave it to Henry with a blushing face. 
Henry’s back was toward Maud; she could only 
see that he accepted the gift with a polite bow. 
Maud brooded over all these phenomena. They 
came at length to be, so many links, connecting 
Henry and the happy, happy Grace; but sepa- 
rating her more and more from him and from 





two minutes, now”—looking sharply at the little 
clock on the mantel-piece. ‘‘He’s coming to 
carry Grace out. And if you want to see him 
very much”’—with renewed tossings of the head 
—‘‘you can, by waiting here.” 

She still held the door as if for Maud to go. 
Grace stood just as she had broken off in the 
midst of a curtesy; settled back, and with finger- 


{ tips nipping the skirt of her beautiful silk dress. 





every comfort; fastening her even closer and ; Her head was twisted half-round on her long, 
closer within her now desolate chamWer. She ; slender neck; and her eyes, in which was an 
would break away from the chamber, away from } exultant leer, were fixed on Maud, who, quite 
the unhappy reflections, she thought, one after- | stupified by the reception she had met, turned 
noon, and sprang to her feet. She would go j and left the room in silence. She sat down at 
below to the sitting-room with the rest. She {her window without tears, without indeed any 
had only been down at meal times for many days. ; keen sensibility of suffering. She had just the 
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feeling that she was turning to lead; that her 
brain was already half through the process. She 
looked listlessly abroad, wondering, if, in all those 
dwellings she saw far and near, there was another 
80 solitary, so without hope as herself. She saw 
Henry come with brisk steps through the yard; 
but, this time, with no quickening of the pulse. 
Thére was just this sluggish thought—‘‘he is no 
more anything to me. I am no more anything 
to him. Iam no more anything to anybody. I 
would my time to die were here. Would it were 
here this night; it is so hard to live on!” 

Soon her father’s carriage was brought round 
to the door; and without stirring a limb, she 
bent her eyes a little and saw them go—Henry 
and Grace. Grace had a demure gait, a demure 
face; a gait and a face she was accustomed to 
put on when Henry came; very little like those 
Maud had seen her wearing below, a few minutes 
before. Henry went straight-forward to the car- 
riage, handed Grace in, and they were gone. 

It was a long time, and then the tea-bell rang. 
That was nothing to Maud in this hour of her 
utter prostration. It was nothing to her; she 
could not feel that she would ever want to taste 
food again. There was no pleasure for her in 
anything; none in eating, none in drinking, none 
in anything that could come. She wished that 
she were dead, quite dead. 

Ah, Maud, in that hour of thy sore need, where 
was thy thought of the Good One, who never yet 
had failed thee, when thou didst look to Him; 
who, notwithstanding all the adversities of thy 
condition, had yet made thee a happier child 
than all the earth could have made thee without 
thy consciousness of this abiding ever in thee 
and thou in Him? It was in this wise that Maud 
questioned herself at length, in the midst of peni- 
tance and tears. Dearer and dearer, every mo- 
ment, as she thought of all He had been to her 
in the life that would elee have been so weari- 
some, became the Father to her. His Word lay 
by her; she clasped it with love in her hands, 
and knelt and gave thanks to God for—Himself. 
From that moment strength was in her limbs, 
clearness in her brain. Light was in her cham- 
ber and upon the face of the sunset sky. She 
could believe that, in God’s good time, other 
things would be added unto her—a happy home, 
where would be radiant faces turning to her; 
books, which all should read and talk about; 
music, in which many voices should unite with a 
beautiful harmony; and, above all, a kindness that 
should know no misapprehensions, no abatement. 
While she thought of this, and with fingers again 
busied over the pile of sewing, her mother-in-law 
called her at the foot of the stairs. 


‘Maud! a letter for you. Come down and get 
} it. From your Aunt Anna, of course,” she added, 
glancing at the superscription. ‘We heard she 
had come back to Worcester to live. Her Brother 
Frank is dead, I suppose you know.” 
‘‘No,” answered Maud, breaking the seal, «] 
} have heard of Aunt Anna living at Cleaveland 
} with her brother. This is the one?” 
$s Yes! this is the one. I don’t know anything 
’ about her; or much, that is,” Mrs. Garrison went 
on, as Maud opened the letter. ‘Frank died last 
year, I believe. I forget particulars; for I always 
hated them both. I never have seen either of 
}them but once since I was married to your 
father; and I never want to. All I know is, 
that we heard that the old maid had got back to 
Worcester. We thought she might like to have 
you go and live with her; and so wrote about it; 
only four days ago. She’s prompt, any way.” 

Maud was running eager eyes over the page 
now; and Mrs. Garrison watched her in silence, 
The letter was a brief one. She answered Mrs. 
Garrison’s note in haste, Aunt Anna said; at 
the moment of its reception she answered it, 
while she was dressed to go out. She was going 
out, she said, to order some little measures which 
should make her coming birthday a day of plea- 
sure for herself and her friends. Would not her 
niece oblige her by making haste to be with her 
on that day? It would then be the day also of 
her installation in her new home, so that its sub- 
sequent anniversaries would be doubly grateful; 
especially to her, who, since the death of her 
dear Brother Frank, had had no one of her be- 
loved near her, save when her youngest brother, 
Ben, of New York, came. This was not often, 
he was so swallowed up by his business cares. 
Very pleasant her life with her Brother Frank 
had been, she said; for not one unkind word had 
ever passed between them. So that now she 
mourned for him with a gentle sorrow; sorrow 
redeemed of all bitterness by the thought of the 
happiness they had shared together. 

Maud’s eyes filled with tears as she read. She 
already felt love for her Aunt Anna. She knew 
that with her she would find courtesy, kindness, 
she doubted not, love. But it grieved her in that 
moment of her resolve to go forth, that she had 
never been enabled to find them in her father’s 
house. She had so longed that her life there 
should be beautified by the beautiful life of 
parents, and sister; by all the loving kindness 
they would show to her, and she to them; by 
the songs in which she and her sister would join 
their voices, and by the dear strolls they would 
have, arm-in-arm, along the pleasant places; by 





a fellow-feeling, clear and broad as heaven, with 
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their neighbors, and they with her. Oh, God, 
that she might taste all this and know it experi- 
e mentally just one day, and then she could go 
r with a lighter heart! She could know then and 
be supremely blest in knowing, that they all, 





I Henry and all, felt kindly toward the poor, un- 
id attractive Maud, who had taken herself out of 
their way. 


4 «‘What does she say? Does she want you to 
t go?” asked Mrs. Garrison, at length, breaking in 
t upon Maud’s reflections. 

} “Yes; she wants me to go,” Maud replied, 
with a choking voice. She extended the letter 
to her mother. 

“Of course you’ll go?” said Mrs. Garrison, 
when she had read it. ‘*Your father thinks it 
best. We all do. We have all seen that you— 
why, that you like Henry Ainsworth full as well 
as he does you; full as well. But we know that 
he will marry Grace. Of course he’ll marry her. 
He has shown that he has been thinking of it, 
ever since we came here. He knows—your father 
told him so, in a talk they had a few days ago— 
that Grace will have a thousand dollars any time 
that she marries in a way to suit him. And that 
she’ll have all we’ve got some day. I mean, of 
course, Miss Maud—for you look frightened, as 
if you had all the world to lose—I mean all but 
the little that is left for you of your mother’s 
property. You must know that this isn’t much. 
Your education and bringing up have taken 
almost all of it. Your father told Henry so—it 
came in handy, when they were talking ; and 
Henry, your father said, looked as if it pleased 
him, hearing that Grace will have so much. This 

‘shows, if there was nothing else, that Henry 
knows what he means, coming here so often, and 
paying so much attention to Grace. I don’t 
think you could bear it very well, seeing things 
go on; and so I think you better go to Anna. 
What do you think?” 

“T think I had better go,” wiping her tears, 
and folding her letter to go to her room. ‘If I 
could feel that you all love me, mother, I could 
stay and see anything go on, and be the happiest 
creature onearth! I could bear anything else, if 
I could just be loved dearly by my own family!” 
She spoke with an earnestness and dignity, before 
which her mother-in-law dropped her eyes. She 
turned away a little, said some indistinct things 
about “liking her well enough, as to that; but 
liking her own daughter best, of course.” 











CHAPTER V. 
Mrs. Garrison helped Maud, Grace helped 
her; Mr. Garrison bade his hired man carry her 














over to the S—— station any time that she was 
ready, so that on the second day morning after 
getting her aunt’s letter, she was ready to go to 
her. She ran in to see a few poor families, to 
whom she had made herself dear by her sym- 
pathy, she rode over to kiss the hired man’s baby 
once more, she looked after Henry as he passed 
up the street, until he was out of sight, said— 
‘*good-bye” to her father as he hurried along 
the hall, and to her mother and sister, as they 
stood within the door with folded arms, to see 
her go; then she drew her thick veil over her 
face, and that was the last of Maud at J——. 
But one could not see that any new comfort 
came to them because she was gone, long and 
eagerly as they had wished for that day. Mr. 
Garrison tumbled the steak over in the dish, at 
dinner; rapped the hard crust of the bread with 
his knife-blade; looked over into the pudding 
dish, and then pushed it farther from him; tried 
the apple-butter, and then rejected it, as if for 
some reason it were hateful to him; left his 
coffee ‘untasted and was gone; without having 
once spoken. Mrs. Garrison was cross to the 
help, and, some way, had bad luck all around. 
Grace too had petulance, and what she was 
accustomed to call ‘the fidgets.” She went 
from room to room, from window to window; 
and at last sat down at a window looking up 
Henry Ainsworth’s way and pouted regularly. 
Wonder how it was with the wanderer, Maud, 
by that time. Why, at that time (it was just at 
sunset, and a splendid sky came into the western 
view from Aunt Anna’s parlor) Maud sat in a 
rocker large enough for two Mauds, of black 
walnut and black velvet; not rocking, not think- 
ing of rocking, but leaning a little over one of 
the arms to talk with Aunt Anna. Aunt Anna 
was a splendid woman of fifty, (lacking eight 
days) who somehow made Maud think of Miss 
Edgeworth, in everything she said and did; per- 
haps because she read that lady’s work so much, 
and with such quiet enjoyment. She wore a jet 
black dress, very long, very wide and very rich; 
and snow white collar, cap and under-sleeves. 
She spoke and moved with a great deal of dig- 
nity; and, at the same time, with a great deal 
of sweetness and grace. She had loving tones, 
a loving glance for Maud. She talked with her 
of her mother, whom she had loved with a love 
stronger than death. She had a subdued voice 
and tearful eyes when she recounted the in- 
stances of her gentle worth. Of Maud’s father 
and her mother-in-law, she had little to say. 
She had visited them but once since their mar- 
riage, she said; partly because her home had 
been so far, partly because her last visit, paid 
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soon after the marriage, was not a happy one. 
This was all she said; but her looks were sad, as 
if the thought of them troubled her. She began 
talking of the coming festival; of the measures 
she had been taking to make it delightful. She 
led her to the pantry to see the beautiful frosted 
loaves and little cakes of cunningly devised forms 
—Chloe’s work all of them; and to the garden 
walks along which were magnificent plants, some 
of them just received from nurseries, and set into 





nee) 
Worcester to make them into—a morning dresg 
of gingham, very prettily embroidered; a dregs 
for the birthday of lawn, with far-flowing skirt 
and rich blond accompaniments; and a dregs for 
the church and for visiting of costliest silk. She 
gave her her own jewels that she wore before she 
went into mourning; and bonnet, shawl and gloves 
came by express from New York. Uncle Ben 
sent them. They were his present to his niece, 
On the noon of the birthday, he would present 


the earth in their vases; to a far-off, out-of-the- | himself there, he said; and he bade Anna have 
way part of the garden, beyond the graceful ‘ some corn meal in her store-room; that, the next 
brook that had such tiny bridges spanning it | day after he came, he might taste a good old- 
here and there; beyond the summer-house, where ; fashioned Indian pudding, just such as they and 
by this time clusters of grapes were luxuriantly ; Maud’s mother used to taste at the homestead in 
hanging; a little beyond this, right there amongst | their good mother’s day. He could never get such 
the willows and cedars, where the jet went up / a thing in the great boarding-house. Faith! he 


from the throat of a swan, and came back de- 


wished he had been wiser when he was younger. 


luging the same swan and the goddess on whose | If he could live his time over again, he would 
shoulder he sat; she led Maud there, and Maud ; take hold of the plump hand of Rose Morgan 


could not speak, could hardly breathe for all the 
beauty she saw. The winding brook was close 
by, with the richest mosses—all in a glow, they 
were—along the banks; and, close by, beneath 
where a willow drooped, was a broad, and in 
some parts high, irregular rock. Mosses covered 
a part of it like a soft cushion, and over the other 
side ivy ran of Aunt Anna’s training. She had 
brought it with her from their garden at Cleave- 
land, because that, of all others, was her brother’s 
favored plant. There was not a branch of it, 
whose direction he had not watched and guided. 
The housekeeper Chloe’s husband was Aunt 
Anna’s gardener. His name was Jaques. He 
was named for the Jaques of L’Ouverture’s time. 
But he was the slowest, happiest man! Chloe 
was always laughing to see how slow he was. 
She ran over him. She could very well have 
managed both house and garden, whereas the 
garden alone was something of a puzzle to Jaques, 
80 many paths, so many beds of so many shapes, 
so many leaves falling and hiding in the borders, 
the box figures outgrowing any child in the neigh- 
borhood! ha! how could any man, black or white, 
keep up with things! Then he took a few hur- 
ried steps; but so irregular they were, that Chloe 
sat down in the middle of the floor to laugh at 
them. He looked down on her, with his white 
teeth gleaming, called her a bad wife, and then 
went with slow steps and a slow song, a sweetly 
modulated song, withal, to his gardening. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Aunt Anna made no comments upon Maud’s 
poorly supplied wardrobe; but she brought beau- 
tiful fabrics and the skilfullest seamstress of 








that was—now Mrs. John Brown—and lead her 
to his mother. To Rose he would say— Rose, 
dear, learn of her how to make my table and 
home comfortable;” and to his mother—* teach 
her mother, that I may have somebody left when 
you are gone.” 

Uncle Ben came to the fete and was the life 
of that large, distinguished company. He had 
seen Maud a few times when she was a child. 
Not often then, and not at all for several years, 
It made him too angry going there and seeing 
how the persecutions of the mother were visited 
now upon her orphan; trebled, indeed, by the 
superadded influence of the mother-in-law and 
the imperious Miss Grace. He couldn’t stand 
that, he muttered between his teeth—for want 
of a close friend to say it to—and determined to 
go there no more. 

Now he could not take his eyes away from 
Maud, and seemed happy as a child in seeing her 
there; in seeing her so comfortable, so elegant— 
for our Maud was a fine woman, a radiant woman, 
in the new life and light that beamed upon her 
there amidst so much that was excellent in beauty, 
in intelligence, and in all manner of noble accom- 
plishments. It did his generous soul good to see 
that she would directly be a favorite of the best 
people there; of the best old people and the best 
young people. He had not a little father-like 
pride in this. As for Aunt Anna, she had never 
known a happier day; it made her heart so grate- 
ful, so warm, seeing the new creature of her love 
show herself so worthy, so superior in womanly 
dignity and intelligence, wherever she moved, 
with whomsoever she talked. But when she 


spoke of her happiness the next morning at break- 
fast, a gentle sadness came over her features, and 
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she sat a few moments thoughtful and silent. It 
was often thus in the midst of her most grateful 
moments; for in those moments she regretted 
most the kind one who had passed away. Uncle 
Ben understood her and spoke to her with added 
gentleness; while Maud, with tears in her eyes, 
renewed her inward vow of love and watchful 
care. 

Well, other parties, and rides and walks fol- 
lowed close upon Aunt Anna’s birthday. They 
were hurried forward, not only that Maud might 
at once feel at home with them, and see at once 
their beautiful scenery, but that Uncle Ben, the 
lively, genial-hearted ‘‘old bachelor,” might be 
there to share them. He kept staying, there- 
fore. He growled sometimes about his business 
going crazy with him away so long; but matrons 
and grave gentlemen said—‘‘one more day, Mr. 
Lancaster, and then we won’t say another word.” 
Beautiful young girls fluttered round him, reached 
up to his buttons and played with them as they 
begged him to ‘‘keep still! to be still scolding 
and stay where he was—always! They would 
rather half of Worcester would go than he. They 
wouldn’t let him go; so he might as well be good- 
natured and stay contentedly where he was.” 

Maud’s quiet eyes on his face besought him to 
be with them still longer. Aunt Anna promised 
him another pudding, or corn-cakes, or cream- 
cakes, just such as their mother used to make; 
so that he smacked his lips and stayed; sat down 
to write fresh directions to his partner and head 
clerk, and then went like a good breeze through 
the house, through the neighborhood, glad enough 
to stay to taste the delicious dishes; to watch 
Maud seeing to the rips in his dressing-gown and 
gloves, as if she were his daughter; and to meet 
once again the pleasant people who had such 
cordial friendliness for him, such excellent de- 
vices for making one’s time glide smoothly. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Ir must not be supposed that Maud had utterly 
forgotten her old want, the old besetting disquiet 
of her days at J——. In the clear daylight, 
when friends were about her, she could easily 
let the memory go, if it came. She was a little 
saddened by it, for a moment, but she could bear 
to think that it was all over between herself and 
every mortal at J——, Henry Ainsworth and all; 
that she would see them, hear from them no 
more; that there at Worcester she would begin 
her life anew. But at night she wept at the 
thought; and longed, as if she must die, to be 
loved and honored by them all; most of all, by 
her father and Henry; far most of all, by Henry. 
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Then her life at Worcester would be, as it were, 
heaven upon earth. She wiped the tears at 
length, praying to be forgiven that she had 
murmured, promising her heart that soon the 
struggle would be over; for she would master 
the regret more and more, until it should be 
her servant, ministering to the gratefulness and 
comfort of her new life. 

She had been already at Worcester a month, 
without a word of intelligence from J——, when, 
one day,-her father’s clerk came through the 
yard, reconnoitering every window, and every 
other feature of the house and yard, as he came. 
He met Maud with awkwardness; for he too, as 
her father’s favorite man, had joined in oppres- 
sing her at J——. He had stopped over one 
train, on his way to New York, he said. He 
thought he could stop as well as not; and that 
she would like to hear how things were going on 
at J——. They were all well, he said; and espe- 
cially Miss Grace. She was particularly well, 
he added, turning his eyes to Maud’s face, but 
suddenly letting them fall again, on their meeting 
her’s. 

* She is well, in particular,” repeated he, looking 
down on the watch-seal he was fumbling. ‘And 
what makes her, is, she’s got Henry Ainsworth, 
I suppose, fast enough now. They all think she 
has. I suppose she has; she feels so nicely about 
it.” 

‘Has Mrs. Ainsworth returned?” quietly asked 
Maud. 

**Ah, yes; she’s been back more ’n a week, I 
guess. Yes; she come back a week ago yester- 
day; just a week ago yesterday. And she wanted 
to see you when she come. I don’t know what 
for; but I heard her asking a great many ques- 
tions about you. She wanted to know most, 
when you were going home. I heard what they 
told her; but no use repeating it to you. You 
wouldn’t feel any better toward them for it, I 
guess.” Again he tried to look Maud in the 
face, but could not. He had renewed discom- 
fiture soon in the entrance of Aunt Anna, whose 
polite and dignified reception quite overawed the 
poor chap. Visitors soon came in, young friends 
of Maud, who came to take her out with them; 
and from that moment, his embarrassment be- 
came quite pitiful to see. Maud tried to relieve 
him by her attention, by offers of refreshment; 
but he only perspired the more copiously, only 
found his large hands the more difficult to take 
care of; for even his yellow watch-seal, in which 
he had such glory at J——, was, as he felt, too 
mean a thing to be touched there amongst those 
elegantly dressed, high-bred people. So he 
crept and tumbled out, in the best way he could; 
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made his final bow and departed, without again 
attempting to lift his eyes to Maud’s. 

The next week Maud received a letter from 
Grace, which ran in this wise:—‘‘I want to go 
to W—— and make Aunt Anna a visit, a long 
visit. I want to go in about a week; for then 
Mrs. Ainsworth and Henry are going to Norwich 
to spend his vacation with some relatives there. 
They want me to go with them. Father and 
mother want me to go, it will be such a good 
chance; and they both say, especially father, 
that you must come and take my place here, 
helping mother take care and so on, while I’m 
gone. They say you’d better start the same day 
we shall; I will write a day or two before, to let 
you know just when we shall go. Robert says 
you won’t come. He says you have grown 
mighty haughty since you have been there. But 
of course you will come, since father says you 
must. And when mother wrote to Aunt Anna 
about your going, she intended all the time that 
we should take turns about being with her. Of 
course you'll come, if Aunt Anna ain’t perfectly 
willing. She’ll be willing enough after I’ve been 
there a little while, of course she will; for if she 
don’t like me full as well as she does you, when 
she gets acquainted with me, she will be a little 
different from other folks, that’s all. 

‘‘Father and mother send their respects to 
aunt. Mother wants me to tell her that she 
shall send me there with a good will; for she 
knows we shall like each other, and have grand 
times going round, and having Mrs. Ainsworth 
and Henry stop there a few days. Don’t keep 
this to yourself, instead of telling it toher. I 
send my respects to her, GRACE GARRISON. 

*¢Postscript.—Don’t fail to be getting ready to 
come. You can go back again, you know, when 
I and Mrs. Ainsworth and Henry are ready to 
come back. We can cross each other again then 
just as we shall when we go.” 

Maud’s comfort was all broken up by this un- 
welcome letter. Neither could Aunt Anna con- 
ceive by what species of diplomatic action she 
could let it be known at J—— that it was Maud 
she wanted and not Grace. She could easily 
have written and said so plainly; but she feared 
offending them, and thereby ensuring Maud’s 
peremptory recall, if it must take place, not on 
Grace’s account, but for the sole sake of reta- 
liation, of giving her and Maud torment. She 
therefore wrote not at all to them, but despatched 
a note to Uncle Ben, requiring his presence at 
Worcester early the coming week. That accom- 
plished, she was more at ease; she endeavored, 
moreover, to reassure Maud, by recounting in- 
stances of Uncle Ben’s energetic perseverance in 
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that which he had undertaken. He had tact 
conjoined with strength of will; he always had 
had; so that he had always carried his measures 
through very much according to his wishes. She 
could, therefore, have confidence in his doing 
something for them, to help them through the 
emergency. She recommended the same confi- 
dence to Maud. And, finding that it did not 
come, she spoke of trust in heaven. Yes; this 


was the ark for the precious Maud! Not from - 


a belief that anything would be moved or changed 
with special reference to her need and prayer, 
But she could rely upon the strength and patience 
of her own soul, if it might be sustained of God, 
if God would be with her helping her. It was 
good, however, to have the days pass, day after 
day, and no letter from J——. The old cheer- 
fulness, the old interest in their pursuits were 
renewed by the opening of every mail, when it 
was seen that there could be no confimation of 
their fear that day. And how good it was to see 
Uncle Ben scrambling through the gate in his 
vigorous way! He kissed them both on both 
cheeks, and stopped them right there in the 
shaded balcony to hear what the trouble was. 
He had a deepening frown every moment that 
the story went on; and when it was over, he sat 
a few minutes in silence, looking down on the 
play that went on between his cane and a sear 
leaf that had fallen on the matting at his feet. 

‘‘Well!” said he, giving the leaf a sweep that 
sent it beyond the matting and the steps, and 
lifting his head and his eyes, ‘‘you will not go, 
Maud. So be easy. Be easy, my Sister Anna; 
and come! go in now”—taking them along by a 
hand hold of the arm of each. ‘I’m half starv- 
ing; haven’t ate a mouthful since eight o’clock! 
Isn’t it too bad?” 

‘“‘Only our supper will taste so good!” said 
Aunt Anna, with kindling eyes, and going to 
order tea immediately, while Maud helped Uncle 
Ben dispose of his packages—he always had his 
hat and pockets and hands full of them; gifts 
they were mostly, picked up just as he started 
and on his way, for his sister and Maud. This 
time there were gifts also far Jaques and Chloe. 
Where were they? He would go and find them, 
and Maud must go with him. But they must 
gather up the packages and go quick! he was so 
hungry! half starved! Whew! 

Yes; and so it was demonstrated there that 
day, that it really was not half so good for those 
two women to be alone, as to huve a good and 
sensible creature like Uncle Ben about the house, 
making a racket, and overturning, for the time, 
all sorts of systems; not half so good. If there 
were only more Uncle Bens in the world! And 
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so no doubt there would be, if there were more 
Aunt Annas and Mauds. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Tuat evening, just as the sun made a splendid 
setting, while the little grey birds still hopped 
about in the branches, occasionally twittering, as 
if in accompaniment to the brook that tinkled 
below, Maud was in the garden, thinking how 
good Uncle Ben and Aunt Anna were to her, 
and training the vines about the entrance of the 
summer-house. She was very happy, she was 
thinking that she always would be happy after 
that, if she did see troubles on the way to her; 
if ‘the thick darkness” gathered about her ever 
so close, she would think how often it had been 
with her “the darkest just before it was day,” 
and wait quietly for the morning. She heard 
yuick steps coming, steps that she remembered. 
She had heard them with a beating heart many 
times beneath her windows at J——. She turned 
with a start, and there he was. There was Henry 
Ainsworth coming toward her, the good face 
beaming and the good voice saying—‘* Maud— 
Maud, this is indeed a pleasure!” He held her 
hand closely in his; in a moment he had it in 
both his, holding it to his beating heart. He 
looked from Maud’s face abroad on the lovely 
scene, from the lovely scene back to Maud. He 
sighed gently, and held her hand closer and 
closer. Maud bent*her head, still in silence. 
She had not yet spoken a word. She could find 
no words, for the agitation, the deep joy she felt. 
But it did not need that she should speak. The 
tears, the trembling were eloquent enough; and 
Henry interpreted them aright. He had long 

"understood Aimself; he took her in his arms, 
therefore, calling her—his; his own beloved 
Maud. 

Mrs. Ainsworth was with Henry. They had 
stopped at Worcester with a friend, at whose 
house they would spend a day or two before 
going on to Norwich. When the two days were 
over there, their portmanteaus were brought to 
Aunt Anna’s; and happy days went on there. 
Aunt Anna and Mrs. Ainsworth sat and rocked 
and talked by the hour. There was no end to 
the cordial, sensible things they had to say to 
each other. Uncle Ben laid his hand on Henry’s 
shoulder and took him one way and another. 
He liked the good young man, who had such 
quiet self-poasession at all times; who was not 
afraid to take Maud, poor as they both were, for 
the trust he had in his ability to serve both 
himself and her. He liked him! If he hada 


daughter, more precious than the apple of his 








eye to him, he would gladly and with pride give 
her to so thoroughly sensible a man. Maud said 
little; she had never been so still. It was enough 
for her to see Henry near; to listen to the voice 
better than all the music on earth to her; and 
to mark the growing esteem her relatives felt for 
him, and he for them; to mark how this esteem 
spread through the neighborhood; how the best 
men and women in that rich old town, felt it 
good and pleasant for them to come within the 
circle of his genial influence. 

One thing more and our long story is told. 
Henry brought along from Grace a letter for 
Maud. He did not think of it until he came 
across it in rummaging a port-folio, after he had 
been several days at Worcester; and we have 
been equally remiss in overlooking it down to 
this late stage of affairs. She wrote—‘‘I am 
madder than any cat; for our hired man, after 
father turned him away for saying something 
that mother didn’t like about your going away, 
told Henry, or Mr. Ainsworth, as I shall call him 
after this day, a great mess of stuff that mother 
and I had been doing all along, to keep Hen— 
Mr. Ainsworth, that is, from liking you; and to 
make him like me. The manlied. So we told 
Henry. He just bowed to it; and kept bowing, 
as we kept explaining, until I hated him, and 
wanted to put my foot on him. This is the 
reason I don’t go to Worcester with them. I 
would sooner go with two tomahawks. But I 
want to go by the time they get back here. I 
don’t want to be in the same place with them. 
I don’t want to be in this house—that is, until 
father and mother forget this bad business a 
little. They are both so cross! It makes me 
wish I was five hundred miles away. You needn’t 
come home if Ido go. I should want you to be 
there too; for I shouldn’t be much company for 
Aunt Anna till I feel ever so much better spirited 
than I do now. And, besides, somehow I want 
to see you, Maud. I am beginning to think that, 
after all, there ain’t many who are so good-tem- 
pered as you, and who would all through every 
thing, use me so well. I am coming, Maud, as 
true as I live! But it makes me feel better. I 
feel better for saying what I have in the few last 
lines to you. I should feel a great deal better, 
if I only knew now, when I am so lonesome, that 
you like me a little, and will try to be a little 
glad to see me, if I do go to Worcester. 

‘‘Won’t you write to me and tell me if you 
and your Aunt Anna would like to have me go, 
by-and-bye, after Henry and his mother come 
back? I will go and ask mother if she has any 
word to send to you. I have been; and she too 
cried, and told me to tell you that she wishes 
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you would come back; and that father wishes it 
too. Perhaps you will come and stay a while 
instead of my going to Worcester. I could get 
through with it, I think, if you were here. I 
wish you would come back and marry Henry, 
and let me help you fix your things and do ever 
s0 much for you. I wish you would. I should 
feel better, if I could do something to help both 
of you, and to make father feel better toward 
mother and me. Do come! come back with 
them; and nobody will be so glad as your sister 
GRACE.” 

Was it not too bad in Henry, too bad in us 
neglecting poor Grace’s letter so long? Maud 
did not neglect it a moment. She carried it to 
her room and answered it with streaming eyes, 
and a heart overflowing with love for father, 
mother-in-law, sister, and with longing to be 
with them for a little time in her other, her 
earlier home. 

She is there now. She sits with her Sister 
Grace with fingers moving nimbly over fine bed- 
ding and fine table linen, and all manner of em- 
broidery of quilts and curtains and chairs. Henry 
comes in and reads to them, and helps Mr. Gar- 
rison arrange matters for a sumptuous bridal. 
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The last named gentleman watches Maud with 
tears in his eyes, and can never do enough for 
her. She loves him—never a daughter loved her 
father so intensely. Mrs. Garrison is tired of 
her old bitterness. Her wonder is, that she ever 
spoilt all her true comfort indulging it; and she 
works now willingly, early and late, to make 
things comfortable for all in the house, and espe- 
cially for Maud who is so soon to leave it, and 
who hitherto, poor girl, has had so little pleasure 
there. 

One thing more, and then we are certainly 
done. Have my readers seen the new building 
that the friends of education are rearing at Wor- 
cester? If so they have seen a gem of artistic 
beauty and quaintness. They have seen, more- 
over, the spot where Henry Ainsworth is to dis- 
pense Latin and Greek and Spanish, until he 
shall have saved enough out of the most liberal 
salary with which he is to be established there, 
to enable him to go to Europe for a long resi- 
dence, and Maud with him. They both long 
intensely to go; not simply to see, not simply to 
hear, not simply to be moving from land to land; 
but that their innermost life may be forever 
enriched and beautified. 
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Farr spirit! thy home is a home of Welight, 
Unclouded by visions of care; 

Beside the still waters thou walkest in white, 
In robes thou art worthy to wear: 

Thou knowest a joy that we cannot conceive, 
In thy haven of Heavenly rest, 

While bending in sorrow we selfishly grieve, 
And seem to forget thou art blest. 


Yet ah! it is mournful to think thou hast passed, 
In the freshness of girlhood away— 

To think o’er thy beautiful form there is cast 
A cold, heavy mantle of clay; 

To think when the gentle voic’d Summer shall come 
To waken the flowers again, 

Thou still wilt sleep on in thy low grassy house, 
And Summer will call thee in vain! q 


The father whose bosom hath pillowed thy head 
Will miss thee at eve from his side; 

Yet over his spirit a balm will be shed, 
Because thou hast peacefully died; 


In the stillness of midnight, when shadowy gleams 
3 OF the past to his visions are given, 
Thy spirit will brighten his holiest dreams, 

With brilliancy gathered in Heaven! 


; And over thy mother, thou being of love, 
Will hover thy sheltering wing; 
3 Thy gentle young sisters will feel from above, 

The gladness thy presence can bring— 
The brothers who miss thee so painfully now 

Will bend to the chastening rod, 
’ Resigned—for they know that in peacefulness thou 
Art laid on the bosom of God! 


Yet oh! there’s a voicethat can never be filled, 
There’s a gloom hanging over the heart— 

A grief of the bosom that cannot be stilled 
A sorrow that will not depart; 

Enough—if we know that thy spirit is blest, 
The tempests of life we must brave, 

Ere calmly as thou, we can go to our rest, 

* And sweetly lie down in the grave! 
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I nap taken a long ramble in the old woods in 
the rear of Norwood cottage, and returning 
greatly fatigued, I threw myself into a softly 
cushioned chair by the large bow window in the 
old hall, and gave way to the most delicious 
reveries, as I gazed on the varied landscape of 
hill and dale which was spread in a vivid dio- 
rama before me. The old woods had doffed their 
emerald coats, and arrayed themselves in the 
richest liveries of scarlet and gold; the sky was 
of that deep blue, so peculiar to the fall of the 
year; here and there a few white clouds, light 
and fleecy as an angel’s wing, floated through 
the azure sea; the setting sun spread a rosy tint 
through the atmosphere, bathing in its mellow 
flood the lovely scene. 

I gazed until a mistiness stole over my eyes; 
the low murmur of voices ceased, even my 
Cousin Clara’s merry laugh died away; the 
world was forgotten, and I stood in the land of 
forgetfulness. 

Methought I stood in the entrance of an um- 
brageous wood. Around me, all was light and 
beautiful. Birds of every variety, and the most 
brilliant plumage, flitted from tree to tree, and 
warbled forth their sweet songs of praise. The 
azure vault of heaven was perfectly cloudless, 
and the clear and limpid brook as it leapt merrily 
by, filled the air with sweet music. Within those 
woods all seemed dark and impenetrable. No 
sound was heard save the fall as of many waters. 
I turned away saying, ‘‘it is not for me to sound 
its depths; it is not for me to search its inmost 
recesses.” 

But how shall I describe the scene that met 
my view? 

Before me lay a wide, extended plain covered 
with the most delicate flowers, and luxuriant 
grass. Numerous little streams meandered 
through the plain, but as I watched their pro- 
gress, they appeared to mingle and form one 
wide, dark river at the extremity of the plain. 
A broad way wound through the plain, bordered 
with the most beautiful trees and aromatic 
shrubs, and—but words cannot pourtray that 
scene. No artist’s pencil can delineate its beau- 
ties. 

Then I saw a little child come forth from 
that avenue—so fair, so lovely, so ethereal, me- 
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thought her a fit inhabitant of that lovely spot. 
As she advanced, flowers more beautiful than 
any I had ever seen, seemed to spring from be- 
neath her feet. All that the imagination can 
paint, or the heart wish for, clustered around 
her, to render her if possible more beautiful. 

Just then I heard a low, coarse voice behind 
me, saying, ‘‘beware, beware.” 

I turned, and such a loathsome object as met 
my view! She was an old woman, of small 
stature, keen, piercing eyes, sallow complexion, 
her garments soiled, and her whole frame shook 
with the palsy. 

I sickened at the sight and turned abruptly 
away. Pleasure, for such was her name, had 
now reached me. ‘‘Come with me,” she said, in 
tones so musical, that I involuntarily followed. 
Again that sepulchral voice cried, ‘‘beware!” 
but I heeded not. 

Following Pleasure to the entrance of the 
avenue, she showed me a splendid mansion in 
the distance. It was built of the richest varie- 
gated marble. The clear sapphire domes parkled 
in the morning sun, reflecting its prismatic rays 
on the surface below. Light, aerial forms danced 
on the velvet lawn, and numerous fountains 
sparkled as diamonds beneath the refulgent rays 
of the orb of day. All that could please the 
eye and delight the senses seemed concentrated 
there. 

‘¢Follow me, and that shall be your reward.” 
Wild with joy I hastened on, but that mysterious 
word “beware” still rang in my ears. 

What, thought I, caz there be about this beau- 
tiful creature to cause hesitation? 

It was with difficulty that I could overtake my 
guide, who as she hastened on appeared to elude 
me. I could scarcely keep sight of her, and 
the beautiful mansion appeared fainter, and at 
a greater distance than at first. 

Again that strange form appeared to me, 
again that hollow voice cried, ‘‘ beware.” 

Although I hurried on without heeding her, 
yet I thought as I cast a passing glance toward 
her, there was more than usual earnestness in 
her manner, and a settled resolve in the calmness 
of her eye; her whole appearance also, seemed 
less disagreeable than at first. I felt half in- 
clined to turn and follow her, but meeting the 
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resistless eye of Pleasure, I hastened onward. 
The way became more rugged, and I often lost 
sight of my guide, among the numerous hills and 
rocky mounds we were obliged to ascend and 
descend. The castle, the sole object of my once 
pleasant but fast becoming dreary and even dis- 
agreeable walk, had entirely faded from my view. 
My feet were lacerated and were bleeding pro- 
fusely from ‘stepping on the sharp stones. No 
fragrant flower bloomed in that rugged soil; no 
verdant trees afforded shelter from the scorching 
rays of the mid-day sun; no gentle zephyr fanned 
my burning cheek ; I heard not the limpid, laugh- 
ing brook, but I occasionally caught glimpses of 
a dark, turbid stream, and the chilly, damp, and 
even noisome air that was wafted toward me, 
caused me to shudder. 

I looked for my guide. She was far, far away 
on a rocky promontory that seemed to overhang 
that dark river. In my despair I sat down and 
wept. It was then that I heard a low, sweet 
voice, and though I recognized the same accents 
I. had heard before, it was a sweet, soothing tone, 
say, ‘‘come unto me weary one, and I will give 
you rest.” 

It was a balm to the wounded heart. ‘There 
is rest, rest for the weary;” oh, how sweet was 
the thought! Rest! rest! Looking up I beheld 
Pleasure very near me. I sought for my com- 
forter, but she was not there. Again I listened 
to the voice of the charmer, and was cruelly de- 
ceived. Faint and weary, I longed for a resting- 
place. I thought of those sweet words I had 
heard before, but it seemed the beguiling voice 
of Pleasure. 

I had torn my garments in the vain hope of 
easing my bleeding feet by binding them up. I 
arose and attempted to go on, but worn and 
weary as I was it was next to impossible. My 
soul loathed the beauties I had foolishly pro- 
mised myself at the commencement of my jour- 
ney. With Pleasure I was disgusted. She stole 
near me and attempted to lure me on; she un- 
folded new beauties to my gaze, but I felt that 
it was an empty misage that would vanish on 
my approach. I now knew the meaning of that 
warning voice, ‘‘beware,” and bitterly did I de- 
plore the hour in which I turned with rudeness 
from that well meaning, truthful creature, dis- 
gusting as she then seemed. ‘Oh, that I were 
as in days passed,” I exclaimed. ‘Oh, for the 
fountain of life that I might slake my burning 
thirst, that I might drink, and drink, and thirst 
no more.” 

A low, sweet voice beside me responded, ‘I 
am the way, the truth, and the life. Whosoever 
shall drink of the water that I shall give him, 
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shall thirst no more, but it shall be in him & well 
of water springing up unto everlasting life.” 

I started and gazed around me; could this be 
the form I had thought so hideous? Could this 
being clothed with heavenly radiance, extending 
to my weary spirit the hope of rest; holding the 
olive branch of peace to my weary and conflicting 
mind; could this be Wisdom? the being whom [ 
looked. upon as possessing all that was wretched 
and miserable, and who stood at the gate of the 
avenue of life, to lure unwary travellers to par- 
take of her wretchedness. 

Ah! Pleasure had spread a glossing over my 
eyes, and taught me to look upon sin as beauti- 
ful; to consider the path of wisdom as a dreary, 
monotonous one; one which when mature years 
were mine, it would do for me to tread. 

“Oh, give me to drink of that water, that I 
may thirst no more.” 

‘*Follow me.” She led me away from the road 
T was in. Beautiful flowers and sweet shrubs 
sprang in my pathway, which as I trod upon them 
turned to hissing serpents and tangled brambles; 
the beguiling voice of Pleasure sounded in my 
ear, “here is rest.” The way was difficult, and 
feign would I have submitted to my bondage 
again, but Wisdom turned her meek, reproachful 
eyes upon me, and extended her hand affection- 
ately toward me. The way became easier, and 
soon I found myself in a straight and narrow 
path; and a short distance before me was the 
cross, around which shone the halo of divinity. 
I threw myself at its foot, and rose not until a 
sweet peace stole into my heart, and I felt that 
rest was near. I hastened on, and ere long 
caught a glimpse of that dark river, at whose 
brink my path seemed to terminate. Already a 
chilliness stole over me, and I knew that it was 
the river of Death. I pressed on, and now I 
stood on its brink. Fearfully it rolled on, and I 
must either plunge in to rise no more or swim 
to the opposite shore, which appeared clothed in 
living green. Oh, what a happy land did that 
seem! Surely methought it is the land of rest. 

Then I saw my Saviour with a sweet smile on 
his heavenly features, and a crown in his hand. 
Fearlessly I plunged in, and—awoke. 

A sweet peace pervaded my frame. I asked 
myself, ‘can this be all a dream? Can it be but 
one of the illusions of fancy that cross life’s path- 
way with the mere semblance of reality?” A 
voice within me answered, ‘“‘no!” I asked again, 
“ig it alla dream?” A voice, reader, it was the 
same voice I had heard in my dream; a voice 
from the upper air responded, ‘‘no!” 

“The ways of wisdom are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88. 


IV.—THE PARTY. 

Tue mansion of Mrs. Rawlson was one of the 
most elegant on Chesnut street. Two spacious 
parlors, separated by folding doors, and with 
lofty ceilings ornamented in stucco, were filled 
with sumptuous furniture. The carpet was an 
Axminster of the richest pattern. Curtains of 
damask and lace hung at the windows. The cabi- 
net-ware of mahogany, was elaborately carved, 
and often inlaid with satin wood. The rooms 
were without pictures, but relieved by French 
paper in high colors; and in the recesses against 
the walls, were small oval mirrors with candlebra 
attached to them. On the massive mantels, which 
projected far out, stood large griandoles, with 
heavy cut-glass pendants, while chandeliers to 
correspond depended from the ceilings, their 
glittering drops tinkling whenever a current of 
air swept by from a door opened too suddenly. 

On a cold winter day, about twilight, during 
the same month that saw the expulsion of the 
Foresters, two females sat in these stately par- 
lors, before a generous fire. The anthracite had 
just been heaped up anew in the polished steel 
grate, so that though the lower part of the mass 
glowed intensely, the upper part and top were 
black as ebony, except when, here and there, 
the blue flame shot up between the bits of coal 
to vanish immediately. The lady who sat on 
the right, was Mrs. Rawison herself. She was a 
widow of middle age, somewhat large in person, 
and with a countenance indicative rather of good 
cheer than of intellectual culture. Her feet were 
on the shining brass fender, and her eyes fixed 
on the genial fire; but she was evidently not 
even in a reverie; the mere physical sensation 
of warmth was the utmost that she was capable 
of at that moment. 

On the left of the grate, however, was a 
younger lady, a fair, fashionable creature, the 
very ideal of languid loveliness. Her blue eyes, 
light brown hair, and slim aristocratic figure; 
the accompanying dress of the latest style; the 
air of graceful indolence with which she sat; 
even pe look which she directed to the 





fire, were all in keeping. Occasionally she 
played with the tiny watch-seals, which it was 
then the fashion for ladies to wear; and occa- 
sionally yawned slightly. This was Clara Owens, 
the usurer’s daughter. 

*‘Aunt Charlotte,” she said, at last, languidly 
removing her eyes from the grate, ‘do tell me 
what to wear to-night. I really cannot decide.” 

“Say rather that it is too much trouble for 
you,” replied her aunt, laughingly. ‘I wonder 
if you ever dressed for a party, Clara, without 
appealing to me to make up your mind first. 
Pray, do you expect me to choose a husband for 
you too?” 

“T really don’t know,” said the young lady, 
dropping her eyes, while the faintest possible 
color tinged her cheek, as if she was too indolent 
even to blush heartily; and she added, looking 
at her little filagree seals, ‘I suppose you’d 
select for me this Mr. Manderson, whom you 
were talking about at breakfast.” 

‘And whose mother’s party we go to, this 
evening,” briskly replied Mrs. Rawlson, rousing 
fairly up from her state of torpor, half rising, 
and settling her garments with a rustle as she 
resumed her chair. ‘Well, Clara, I don’t know 
but what I would. I see you’ve been thinking 
about him, and are, perhaps, half in love with 
him, like the rest of the girls. You must put on 
your most becoming dress, for Charles is a great 
critic in such matters. He was, at least, before 
he went abroad; and his ten years travel have 
not rendered him less fastidious, I dare say.” 

‘‘How proud Mrs. Manderson seems of him,” 
said the niece, thoughtfully, after a pause. ‘TI 
don’t remember him at all.” 

“I met him, yesterday, when I went out 
alone. He was always strikingly handsome, but 
he has now in addition the air distingue: one 
would take him for D’Orsay, as Mrs. Harrison 
says, if he was only more of a dandy. You 
must appropriate him, my dear; you can, if 
you'll only exert yourself: with your beauty, 
style, accomplishments, and fortune no man can 
resist you, if you are inearnest. The girls were 
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all in Jove with him before he went away, but 
his mother says he was heart whole; and I re- 
member he seemed very indifferent, receiving 


all their homage as if it was his due. But,” 
continued Mrs. Rawlson, ‘‘ what about the dress? 


Blue, white, or pink shall it be?” 

“Don’t you think my blue crepe lisse the most 
becoming: with my pearl bracelets, and that 
wreath of white moss-rose-buds.” 

‘Yes! you will look charmante in that. By 
the way, Clara, you should have brushed up 
your French for Mr. Manderson’s benefit. You 
really must marry him. I don’t know anybody 
I should like so much for a nephew. But come, 
it is time you were thinking of dress: you must 
look perfectly bewitching to-night: so there is 
no time to lose.” 

The taste of Clara Owens in dress was always 
fastidious; but on this night she seemed not 
only difficult, but absolutely impossible to please. 
The white moss-rose-buds were either too far 
forward, or too far back on her head; the more 
fully developed roses in her bouquet de corsage 
were replaced by a pearl pin, to which was 
attached a diamond cross; and when, at Jast, she 
stepped into the carriage, she wondered if Charles 
Manderson would think her dress too elaborate, 
and half repented she had not worn the white 
flowers left on her dressing-table, instead of the 
pearls and diamonds. 

Carriage after carriage was thundering up, 
setting down its freight, and rolling away, when 
Clara and her aunt reached Mrs. Manderson’s. 
As the obsequious footman, bowing low, threw 
open the door leading from the vestibule into 
the hall, the scent of a thousand perfumes, among 
which were those of the many rare exotic plants 
ranged along the wall and on the landings of the 
stairs, greeted the new guests. The rooms ap- 
peared to be already nearly filled, and dancing 
had begun: the very air seemed dizzy, indeed, 
with the whirling music. Tripping lightly along, 
for she was now in her element, and inspired, as 
it were, by the exhilirating sounds, Clara pre- 
ceded her more stately moving aunt, between 
files of servants, to the dressing-room up stairs, 
where, after nearly half an hour, she emerged 
again, but in a flutter of spirits indescribable, 
for everybody there was talking of the hero of 
the evening, and Clara heard him described by 
all as such a paragon that she grew more ner- 
vous than ever about her dress. 

But when she reached the parlors, had made 
her way through the crush to Mrs. Manderson, 
had paid her respects, had begun to take heart 
and look around, there was no one visible wko 
she could persuade herself was “he who had 
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occupied so much of her thoughts. Two winters 
in society had rendered her familiar with nearly 
every face, and of the few strangers present, not 
one came up to her ideal of Charles Manderson, 
She was turning to her aunt, with a feeling of 
disappointment, when she heard a deep, rich, 
manly voice behind her, saying, 

‘“*How do you do, Mrs. Rawlson? Iam very 
glad to see you again. I caught but a glimpse 
of you, as you rolled by in your carriage yester- 
day. Positively, you look younger than ever,” 

By this time the speaker was shaking hands 
with her aunt, and stood directly in front of the 
two ladies, so that Clara without any exhibition 
of curiosity, could examine him at leisure. Hig 
person was tall and commanding, yet graceful 
extremely: and he was dressed with much care, 
though quite simply. But it was his face which 
particularly arrested her. To say that it was 
handsome would give but an insufficient idea of 
it; for to eminently noble features was added a 
lofty, yet engaging expression: Clara was not 
the girl to analyze it, but she felt nevertheless 
the influence of that majestic forehead, and of 
those eloquent eyes; and, as he turned, obedient 
to a movement of her aunt’s, and looked at her 
with that calm, penetrating gaze of his, not un- 
mixed with something of surprise at her loveli- 
ness, she felt her heart throb against her boddice 
violently, and dropped her lashes on her cheek 
with a blush, that crimsoning her to the bosom, 
heightened her beauty more than all her art 
could have done. 

‘‘My niece, Miss Owens—Mr. Manderson,” 
said Mrs. Rawlson, introducing them. 

“I am most happy to meet one, of whom I 
have heard my mother speak so much,” said the 
gentleman, bowing, and seeking Clara’s eyes. 
“T have been looking for you,” he continued, 
turning to the aunt. ‘You have just arrived, 
I believe. I hope your niece is not yet engaged 
for the next set.” And again his eyes sought 
Clara’s. ‘May I have the honor of your hand, 
Miss Owens, in the quadrille which is forming ?” 

Clara murmured a low assent, glanced shyly 
up, held out the tips of her gloved fingers, and 
found herself, the next moment, standing up 
with Charles Manderson, the envy of half the 
room. 

‘Are you fond of* waltzing, Miss Owens?” 
said her partner, as they waited for the sets to 
be completed. 

‘‘Oh! passionately,” was the reply. 

He smiled slightly at this extravagance of 
language, but answered immediately, 

“Certainly no more beautiful sight can be, 





than two young girls, in their light dresses, 
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foating around the room to music. But I must 

confess that if I had a sister, or a wife, I should 

dislike to see her waltzing with a gentleman, 
especially one who was @ mere acquaintance.” 

Clara looked up in some wonder, her large 
plue eyes wide open. 

«But its the most common thing in the world,” 
was her reply, for her fashionable education 
made her think that what every one did was 
quite right. Then, as if she had been too bold, 
she looked down, and affected to be fastening her 

in. 

‘ “Well, well,” was the laughing answer, ‘I 
suppose I am very old-fashioned. But seriously, 
ldon’t see how a man can marry a woman, after 
he has seen her supported around a room, ina 
waltz, by every whiskered dandy of the day.” 

The music, striking up, interrupted the con- 
versation at this point, nor was there an oppor- 
tunity to resume it till the quadrille was fin- 
ished. But then Manderson, leading Clara to a 
lounge, by a table covered with engravings, 
began to talk about pictures, curious to see if 
his companion was as intelligent as she was 
lovely. The engravings consisted of views of 
every country. The silver lake of Como, the 
sun-lighted bay of Naples, the thymey hills of 
Greece were all there; and in addition many a 
picturesque landscape more. Besides these, were 
castles, ruined abbeys, venerable cathedrals, beau- 
tifal women in national costumes, bare-legged 
peasant children, in short all that had the poetry 
of beauty or association connected with it. 

Clara had read largely for a fashionably bred 
girl, chiefly in novels, travels and the lighter sort 
of history however. She could talk, when ani- 
mated, in a manner to suggest the possession of 
even more knowledge than she really had: so 
that Manderson soon became interested, she was 
so much more agreeable than he had expected. 
He observed, nevertheless, that she dwelt longer 
on the costumes of the women than on the land- 
scapes or the glorious old land-marks of Europe. 

“You are not very fond of the country?” he 
said. 

“No,” she answered. ‘It is many years since 
I lived there, and when I go for a week or two 
in the summer, I am ennuyed to death, for I have 
no society at all, and papa is always in the 
counting-room.” 

The fine eyes of Manderson lost a little of 
their undisguised admiration. 

“If it was not that my mother prefers the 
city,” he said, ‘*I believe I should settle quietly 
down in some pretty little place in the country, 
contentedly for life.” And he proceeded to ex- 
patiate so eloquently on nature, and on the free, 
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generous life of the country, that the facile 
Clara soon began to wonder at her own blind- 
ness in not liking such scenes more. By the 
time he had finished his rhapsody, it became 
necessary to leave her, however, in order to 
attend to others of his mother’s guests. 

Clara remained sitting, mechanically turning 
over the prints, and still thinking of waving 
grass, genial sunshine, and breezy uplands, when 
one of her many admirers approached. Harry 
Elwood had everything to recommend him, in 
the eyes of the frivolous circle in which he 
moved: for he was rich, well-born, and hand- 
some; and so mothers considered him an excel- 
lent match, and daughters bridled up with smiles 
at his approach, though he was known to be 
selfish, heartless, and unprincipled, and his male 
companions whispered even worse. He had long 
had an eye to Clara’s fortune, and never doubted 
but that, when he proposed, she would accept 
him thankfully. Having chanced to hear the 
conversation about waltzing, and disliking Man- 
derson heartily, whom he called a “saint,” he 
now approached with a self-satisfied air, to lead 
Clara out, as he had often done before. What 
was his amazement to be refused. Incredulous 
he repeated his request. But Clara replied more 
decidedly than before, that she never waltzed 
with gentlemen. An angry flush shot over her 
hearer’s cheek, for an instant, for he compre- 
hended all, and knew that he had a dangerous 
rival. With a hearty curse, politely stifled be- 
tween his teeth, he turned on his heel, and left 
Clara, unconscious of what she had done, to 
return to her reverie. 

Manderson, meanwhile, saw, with secret re- 
spect, what he thought a proof of Clara’s dignity ; 
and his admiration was not lessened when, on 
her waltzing with a female friend, he beheld 
how gracefully she floated around the room, and 
how evidently she enjoyed the intoxicating pas- 
time. Before the evening was over, therefore, 
he claimed Clara’s hand again for a quadrille, 
and when supper was announced, gave her his 
arm to the table. She was naturally in the 
highest spirits at this marked preference, and 
looked both prettier and talked more animatedly 
than she had ever been known to before. 

When the party had broken up and the guests 
departed, Manderson said to his mother, as they 
chatted of the events of the evening, 

«What a soft, blue eye Miss Owens has, and 
how graceful her every movement.” 

“You are half in love already, Charles,” 
laughingly said Mrs. Manderson. 

‘IT am not in love, nor shall I be easily,” he 
replied, seriously, ‘though I confess that I like 
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Miss Owens better than I expected. Itis a pity 
that so good a heart, and so amiable a disposi- 
tion, should be perverted by a frivolous educa- 
tion.” 

‘Your influence might remedy that.” 

He shook his head. 

*¢She is very rich,” persisted Mrs. Manderson, 
*“‘and you ought to marry an heiress, you know. 
My fortune is not large, and you get nothing till 
my death.” 

‘‘Which makes me hope never to get any- 
thing,” said he, kissing his parent. ‘May you 
live a century yet, dear mother.” 

When the carriage of Mrs. Rawlson drove off, 
the aunt said to her niece, 

‘‘Well, Clara, what do you think of your new 
admirer ?” 

It was fortunate for Clara that the darkness 
concealed her blushes. She waited a moment 
so that her voice should not betray her, and then 
answered, with affected nonchalance, 

“Oh! I’m not sure he is an admirer. It’s 
the fashion abroad, you know, aunt, for gentle- 
men to be very attentive; and he hasn’t sunk 
back yet into the Blue Beards that all American 
beaux are.” 

The aunt smiled to herself; for she was not to 
be cheated by Miss Clara; but like a practised 
match-maker, as she was, said no more. 


V.—THE OPERA. 


OnE morning, a few days after the party, Mrs. 
Rawlson and her niece were lounging over a late 
breakfast; the elder lady idly balancing her tea- 
spoon on the edge of her cup; the younger 
crumbling a bit of roll into a saucer of milk, and 
calling her little King Charles spaniel, to take 
him in her lap and feed him. 

«¢ Here, Cora, you have eaten as much break- 
fast as I did,” said Clara, finally, as she placed 
the saucer on the table. But she still retained 
the dog in her lap, abstractedly stroking its long 
black silken ears. 

At last the little French clock on the mantel 
mincingly struck ten. 

“<I declare its almost time to dress,’ said the 
young girl, rousing with a start; and, giving a 
slight yawn, she said, ‘‘ what are you going to do 
this morning, Aunt Charlotte?” 

“I have got half a headache, but I think we 
ought to make some calls, and leave our cards 
at Mrs. Manderson’s.” As she spoke, she looked 
toward Clara. The latter blushed. 

‘*We have not been there since the party,” 
replied Clara, without raising her eyes from the 
dog, but feeling instinctively that her aunt was 
regarding her, and waiting for her to speak. 
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“* Well, we will go there then. You have but 
to be in earnest, love, as I told you before; and 
Charles Manderson is sure to be yours, When 
I, a half-bred country girl, came to town with 
your mother, on her wedding tour, and met Mr. 
Rawlson, I hadn’t half the chance you have: but 
I made up my mind to have him; and you geg 
where I am now: in the first society, and with a 
nice income, my dear. Why, with your fortune 
and education, you ought to catch Charles Man. 
derson right off, that you ought.” 

Mrs. Rawlson, when in earnest, often used un- 
consciously the rustic phrases of her youth, ag 
she did now. 

Clara still did not look up: but at last she 
said, 

‘“‘T like Mr. Manderson very much, aunt, for I 
see that is what you wish to discover. He seems 
so different from other men one meets; you feel 
instinctively he is a gentleman, not only in man- 
ner, but at heart.” Here she raised her eyes, 
full of enthusiasm to her aunt. ‘How intelli- 
gent he is too.” 

‘‘You shall have my diamonds reset for the 
wedding,” exclaimed Mrs. Rawlson, delightedly, 
as she rose from her chair. ‘I glways knew 
you would make a brilliant match. The Man- 
dersons are not only rich, indeed; but the family 
is first-rate.” 

Clara was a long time deciding whether her 
carriage dress should be her white bonnet with 
plumes, and her new camel’s hair shawl for which 
her father had just paid a thousand dollars; or 
her pink hat with the velvet wreath of ivy leaves, 
and her brown velvet cloak covered with em- 
broidery. The white bonnet and shawl, however, 
carried the day: and Clara stepped out of the 
carriage, at Mrs. Manderson’s, conscious of look- 
ing her very best. 

When the two ladies entered, they found not 
only Mrs. Manderson, but her son. The latter 
was talking, in the gayest spirits, to some young 
ladies, who, like Clara, had called on his mother. 
He handed Clara a seat, and continued his con- 
versation; at which the new guest felt a pang of 
something very like jealousy. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘I shall have to be more 
attentive to my bride now.” 

Clara, astonished beyond measure, cried un- 
guardedly, 

“Your bride!” 

“Yes,” replied he, while there was a general 
laugh, in which all joined but himself and the 
mortified girl, “‘my bride, Lady Law.” 

Clara was more mystified than ever, and could 
not conceal it, in spite of her embarrassed blushes. 

“Qh! I beg pardon,” said Manderson, ap- 
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proaching her respectfully. ‘You didn’t hear 
the first part of the conversation. I was edu- 
cated for the bar, Miss Owens; but I have been 
too idle to practice yet:—however, as I must 
marry some day, for such is man’s fate, I must 
be getting clients, or I shall be so poor nobody 
will have me.” : 

Clara’s eyes looked, for one quick moment, 
into his own, saying that there was one, perhaps, 
who would have him, poor or rich; at least mali- 
cious Miss Townsend, one of the ladies present, 
and who would have given both her own eyes to 
get him, said so all over town the next day. 

“Are you going to the opera, to-night, Mrs. 
Manderson ?” interrupted one of the guests. 
“Mrs. Wood is positively divine in Norma.” 

“No, I am sorry to say. Charles went down, 
this morning, to secure seats, but there were no 
good ones to be had. He forget it yesterday.” 

“How glad I am,” cried Mrs. Rawlson, ‘‘for 
I have two seats at my disposal. I sent James, 
yesterday, and took four, intending to ask my 
cousins, the Misses Jensbury. But they went 
out of town this morning. So, as you are so fond 
of music, you must: really be my guest there to- 
night.” 

Mrs. Manderson accepted the offer without 
hesitation. Clara’s heart was in a flutter again, 
but this time with delight; for the son, she re- 
flected, would accompany them of course. She 
did not see that it was a manceuvre of her aunt; 
but Mrs. Manderson did: yet as the latter was 
really anxious that the young people should 
make a match, she was not sorry; and accord- 
ingly resolved to meet Mrs. Rawlson half way. 

“We'll make a partnership, my dear,” she 
said, laughingly, laying her hand on Mrs. Rawl- 
son’s arm ‘‘you shall furnish the seats, and I 
the carriage. Its not worth while for you to 
have your coach out also: Charles and I will call 
for you; and it will be quite like a family party.” 

When Manderson, on alighting for Mrs. Rawl- 
son and her niece, saw the latter enter the parlor 
arrayed for the evening, he could scarcely re- 
strain an exclamation at her beauty. Clara wore 
a dress of rich scarlet India crape, which brought 
out her exquisite complexion in brilliant relief. 
The Grecian corsage, confined at the waist by a 
belt with a jeweled buckle, was well calculated 
to display to the utmost advantage her slight, 
elegant figure. Her arms were bare, with the 
exception of the black velvet bands around her 
wrists, fastened with clasps set with rubies; and 
& narrow black velvet ribbon, to which was 
attached a heart also set with rubies, made her 
white neck look perfectly dazzling from the con- 
trast. Her hair was arranged in small puffs 








on the forehead and temples, as was then the 
fashion; and the heavy bows were confined be- 
hind with jeweled arrows. There was a soft 
lustre in her eye, as she welcomed Manderson, 
that made her look, at least in his opinion, tran- 
scendantly lovely. She carried, on one arm, a 
white Thibet Opera cloak, lined and trimmed 
with cygnet down, which her guest immediately 
stepped forward to throw over her shoulders; 
she blushing all over them, as he did so, and he, 
for one instant, tempted to kiss them, in defiance 
of etiquette, so round, and polished, and shapely, 
and like roseate snow they looked. 

Many an opera glass was leveled at Clara, as 
she and her escort entered their box. The two 
elder ladies were soon deep in the discussion of 
the merits and dresses of their acquaintance; but 
Clara, with smiling eyes and willing ear, listened 
to Charles Manderson, almost unconscious that 
any one else was in the house. 

“You have seen Mrs. Wood in Norma often, I 
suppose,” said her companion. ‘How do you 
like her?” 

“She almost makes me believe in a character 
a8 unnatural as Norma.” 3 

‘*You don’t think the character unnatural?” 

*‘ Almost revolting,” replied Clara. ‘*But yet 
she redeems herself, by dying for her lover in the 
end.” 

Manderson regarded the sarcastic speaker, for 
& moment, in silent admiration. Then he re- 
sumed, 

“Do you consider it unnatural for a proud 
woman, so frightfully wronged, her passionate 
love so foully insulted, to revenge herself in a 
moment of frenzy?” 

Clara’s eyes fell before his earnest gaze: and 
she answered, in a low voice, hesitatingly, 

**T believe that a woman who once loves, loves 
always. No neglect, no contumely changes her 
affection.” 

‘‘As Shakspeare says, in that noble sonnet, 
‘that is not love which alters, when it alteration 
finds.’ Ah! Miss Owens,” continued Manderson, 
insensibly dropping his voice to a whisper, ‘““how 
few of your sex think like you do.” 

She raised her deep blue eyes to him, and said, 

**You believe so?” 

The conversation might have grown dangerous 
to both parties, if it had continued. But, at this 
critical point, the overture began, and talking was 
out of the question. There was a rustle through 
the house, as everybody composed themselves to 
listen. Directly the little bell tinkled its warn- 
ing, the curtain rose, and the white-robed, oak- 
crowned Druid priests slowly marched upon the 
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Through the fluctuations of that most un- 
equalled lyric drama, Manderson watched, with 
deep interest, the expression of Clara’s face. He 
was really fascinated by her, and to a degree he 
was amazed at; and he wished to see if she pos- 
sessed qualities that would warrant his yielding 
to love. Little did Clara imagine what an ordeal 
she was undergoing. Yet she stood the scrutiny 
wonderfully well; for she had, as Manderson had 
told his mother, a heart which even a frivolous 
education had not wholly destroyed; and all those 
portions of the opera, which appealed to this, 
brought the indignant color to her cheek, and 
sometimes the tears to her eyes. 

The conclusion of her companion was so far 
favorable, at least, that, when he put on her opera 
cloak on leaving, he did it with a care that their 
short acquaintance scarcely made necessary. 

As for Clara she was supremely happy, happier 
than she had ever been in her life. On reaching 
home, she ascended to her chamber almost im- 
mediately, and soon dismissing her sleepy maid, 
threw herself into a fauteuil before her fire. 
Here she sat dreamily, in one of those reveries 
that™come but once or twice in a life-time, until 
she was aroused by the watchman crying musi- 
cally under her window, ‘twelve o’clock, and a 
starlight morning.” 


VI.—THE SLEIGH RIDE. 


Tue solar lamp was lighted on the centre-table 
of Mrs. Rawlson’s parlors, a piece of embroidery 
and a pair of zephyr worsteds lying beside it. 
The good lady herself was seated in a large arm- 
chair, before the warm fire, eagerly perusing one 
of Bulwer’s new novels: and Clara, who occupied 
a position on the other side of the table, was 
abstractedly snipping up, scissors in hand, strand 
after strand of zephyr. 

At last the young girl gave a most perceptible 
yawn. Her aunt looked up in astonishment, 
for the ennuye, which she would at another time 
have found so insupportable, was now completely 
banished by the book before her. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, Clara?” she said. ‘* Tired 
to death doing nothing, I suppose. Well, wait a 
little while, then I will have finished this volume, 
and you can begin it. You will be fascinated 
with it, I’m sure.” And Mrs. Rawlson sank 
down in her chair again, and in a moment was 
as deep in her story as ever. 

Clara picked up her embroidery, took about 
a dozen stitches in it, tossed it down again, and 
leaning her head on her hand, began beating a 
tattoo with her scissors on the top of the table. 
Mrs. Rawlson’s attention was again withdrawn 
from her novel. If she had not been so com- 





fortable herself, she would have pitied her niece 
more: as it was she pitied her as much as she 
possibly could; and good-naturedly said, 

‘Dear me, do hear the sleigh-bells. I wonder 
if it is clear. James said it had stopped snowing, 
when he came in with the coal.” 

Clara, somewhat roused, listened a moment, 

‘*How merrily the bells do ring,” she said. 

‘I wonder who'll be the first to invite you to 
a ride,” resumed her aunt. But it was too great 
a stretch of good nature to say more; for she was 
in the middle of a chapter: and drawing her foot- 
stool nearer to her, and leaning her head on her 
still fair and dimpled hand, she was soon oplivions 
again to Clara. 

Meantime Cora, the little spaniel, was curled 
up in her wadded basket, where, covered with a 
satin quilt, she lay fast asleep, so Clara had not 
even her dog to amuse her. But there stood her 
piano, which she had not opened for days. Happy 
thought! She would try some of the Norma 
music, which was the rage just then. So, after 
playing the grand march, she took up Casta 
Diva. Her voice was a sweet soprano, not of 
much strength, but she sang with a good deal 
of feeling. 

In the midst of this the bell rang, and on the 
outer door opening, she heard a gentleman’s 
voice in the hall. 

“Eureka, Clara,” exclaimed Mrs. Rawlson, 
whom this had suddenly aroused, ‘‘that is Mr. 
Manderson’s voice, dear.” The moment after 
Manderson himself entered the parlor. 

He came in bowing, with his usual grace. “It 
is really a shame to disturb you,” he said, “‘you 
look so cozy and home-like. You have no idea 
what a luxury a home is to one, like me, who has 
been knocked about, for two or three years, in 
villainous hotels, lodgings, and everything except 
a home.” 

Mrs. Rawlson gave a quick, meaning glance at 
Clara; but the latter was smiling a welcome up 
into her visitor’s face. 

All her listlessness now vanished from the 
young girl. Her face, lately so expressionless, 
became animated; and she entered with zest into 
the conversation which followed. For a while 
foreign and domestic households were discussed ; 
and from this they passed to the difference be- 
tween European and American manners. At 
last, at a pause, Mr. Manderson said, smiling on 
Clara, 

“Do you know, Miss Owens, that I had nearly 
forgotten my business here? If I am so fortu- 
nate as to find you disengaged, will you let me 
take you out in my sleigh to-morrow?” 

Clara’s heart leaped quick, with gratified pride, 
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and perhaps with other feelings also. But she 
answered, with well-bred calmness, 

«J should be very happy to go.” 

«You are not afraid to trust her, are you, Mrs. 
Rawlson?” said Manderson, turning to the aunt. 
“My sleigh looks like a mere cockle-shell; but 
it is strong, I assure you; and I am accustomed 
to the horse.” 

Mrs. Rawlson replied in the negative. Telling 
Clara to wrap up warmly, and that he would call 
at eleven o’clock, Manderson now rose and took 
his leave, having to go, as he said, for his mother, 
who was spending the evening sociably with a 
friend. 

“He is an excellent son,” said Mrs. Rawlson, 
as the street door closed after him, ‘‘there are 
few such now-a-days. I congratulate you, my 
child.” And with these words, which implied 
that she considered Clara’s conquest secure, she 
resumed her novel. 

The next morning Clara looked out, the first 
thing, to see if it was clear. The frosty, un- 
clouded sky was blue as steel: and the sun shone 
dazzlingly on house-top and pavement. Sleighs 
were already dashing by; boys were snow-balling 
each other; everything without looked exhili- 
rating. 

The breakfast was hurried through with un- 
usual alacrity. Clara, punctual for once, had 
just finished her toilet, when the clock struck 
eleven. Just then a merry jingling of bells, 
that ceased all at once in front of the house, 
announced the arrival of Manderson. Peeping 
between the lace curtains of her chamber win- 
dow, she saw a beautiful little nautilus-shaped 
sleigh, to which was attached a splendid chesnut 
horse that shook his head, and tinkled his bells, 
and flecked himself with foam from his mouth in 
his impatience to be off. Manderson threw the 
reins to the servant who was beside him, leaped 
out, and ascended Mrs. Rawlson’s steps two at a 
time. 

Clara came down stairs, blushing and smiling, 
her maid carrying after her a pair of furred car- 
riage shoes, into which her little feet were soon 
thrust. Then, standing prettily before the pier- 
glass, she tied a thread-lace veil over her black 
velvet bonnet, chatting laughingly to Manderson 
and her aunt, for she was in the highest spirits. 

When they reached the street, Manderson took 
the reins from the servant, whom he dismissed, 
and handing Clara in, bowed to Mrs. Rawlson, 
who stood at the window watching them. Clara 
kissed her hand playfully to her aunt at the same 
time; and, with a word from her companion, the 
impatient thorough-bred was off. 

Chesnut street was like a carnival, so to speak, 








on that bright morning. A hundred sleighs were 
dashing by, in opposite directions, and with the 
speed and crowd, it was a miracle, each moment, 
that no one was killed. But the gay equipages 
avoided each other asif by magic. Here a mag- 
nificent turn-out, with a pair of high-stepping 
animals, swept on, the horses covered with bells, 
and the vehicle buried in costly furs, from which 
half a dozen rosy faces peeped laughingly forth. 
There a tiny thing, as light and graceful as a 
snow-wreath, skimmed along, behind a single 
fast trotter, no one in it but the dashing young 
blood who drove. Here a load of children went 
by, in a staid family sleigh, driven by the old black 
coachman, exuberant happiness in their every 
look. There, like a swallow on the wing, another 
shot past, its only occupants being two lovers, 
the owner and the beautiful girl beside him. 
Feathers were streaming; veils flying; and curls 
blowing wildly about. Nods were rapidly ex- 
changed as acquaintances passed. The whole 
air was full of girlish laughter, heard over even 
the merry frolic of the bells. The quick, loud 
cries of the drivers to their horses, intermixed 
with the hurrahs of the truant school-boys, who 
stcod at the corners snow-balling the sleighs; 
the sharp sound of the runners on the icy sur- 
face; and the dazzling whiteness of street and 
side-walk: these completed the exhiliration of the 
scene. Occasionally some young Jehu, reckless 
how closely he shaved in passing, would extort 
a scream from a party of ladies, or nearly tilt 
himself over against a drift: but, the next in- 
stant, the mad-cap would be half a square off, 
and lost to sight among the flashing equipages. 

Swifter than the swiftest, Manderson flew 
along, darting in and out among the throng, 
hearing continually from the ladies exclamations 
of delight at his beautiful little equipage, and 
from the gentlemen hearty admiration at his 
skill as charioteer. It was the proudest hour of 
Clara’s life. She knew not only that every eye 
was on her, but that a hundred of her fair friends 
were dying of envy almost: and this, in addition 
to the intoxication of the scene itself, was enough 
to turn even.a stronger head than her’s. Occa- 
sionally Manderson ventured to take his eye off 
his horse, and glance at her. The frosty air had 
given her a vivid color; her eyes danced with 
happiness; she was, in truth, more charming, 
that morning, than ever before. For the time 
he fancied himself really in love. 

At last they reached a part of the street where, 
for a square and more, there happened, just then, 
to be but few sleighs. Here Manderson, for the 
first time, gave his horse the head; and now the 
tremendous stride of the animal was apparent. 
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They had gone but a short distance, however, 
when they heard behind them the sound of swift 
runners, accompanied by a quick, eager voice 
urging on a horse. Manderson thought he knew 
the tones, and glancing over his sh@ulder recog- 
nized Elwood. The latter, enraged at seeing 
Clara with his rival, determined to mortify her 
by passing them, a feat which he did not think 
difficult, as he boasted of having the swiftest 
horse in town. Manderson, indignant at this in- 
solence, for a moment allowed himself to yield 
to his feelings. Instead of checking his horse, 
he gave a low whistle, which the gallant chesnut 
seemed perfectly to comprehend, for the animal 
threw himself forward on the instant, in a more 
vigorous stride than ever. Elwood shouted to 
his bay in turn, and, for half a minute, the two 
animals rushed side by side at the very top of 
their speed. Everybody turned to look as the 
sleighs whizzed- by, the snow flying in thin pow- 
der from under the runners. Suddenly, how- 
ever, & shriek burst simultaneously from all the 
spectators, for half way over the street, at the 
next crossing, and right in front of the excited 
young men, appeared an old man, evidently quite 
feeble, and certain to be run down unless one or 
both held up. 

The old man was more immediately before the 
other sleigh, but Manderson, the instant he saw 
him, shouted to his horse, at the same moment 
violently checking him. The chesnut stopped at 
once, as if he had been a machine, standing, like 
a statue carved in stone, except for his violent 
breathing. 

But Elwood made no attempt to save the 
pedestrian. He had found it difficult to keep 
up with Manderson, and this, when he had ex- 
pected to pass him with ease, excited him to 
rage. He was in no mood to allow himself to 
be baulked, by the possibility that he might run 
down an old man, whom he saw to be poor, and 
consequently despised, and who had no business, 
he thought, at any rate, to be in people’s way. 
Accordingly he only shouted a warning to the 
pedestrian, and kept on regardless of conse- 
quences. 

That happened which might have been fore- 
seen. The old man, who had been walking 
abstractedly, looking on the ground, like one in 
profound thought, or unaccustomed to the perils 
of a city crossing, raised his head, as he heard 
the warning, and, seeing his imminent peril, 
seemed either too bewildered, or too feeble, to 
spring out of the way. Perhaps, even if he had 
been young, and entirely self-collected, escape 
would have been impossible: as it was, he had 





not moved a step, when the horse struck him 


were 
down, and the sleigh rasped over his prostrate 
body. , 

The author of this outrage was the only one 
who seemed to feel no pity or compunction. He 
never paused to see if his victim was hurt, but 
turning with a triumphant look to Manderson, 
as he shot ahead of the latter, uttered another 
sharp cry to his horse, and swept on. A mingled 
groan of indignation and horror burst from the 
crowd at this sight; and a dozen men sprang im- 
mediately into the street, to pick up the appa- 
rently senseless stranger. But Manderson, who 
had leaped from his sleigh almost the instant it 
stopped, throwing the reins to a new’s boy he 
saw running forward, was the first to reach the 
old man. With no slight remorse, for he felt 
himself partially to blame for the disaster, he 
stooped, and raising the sufferer in his arms, 
gently carried him to a drug-store, which hap- 
pened to be on the corner. The crowd followed, 
pressing in, every one asking questions, but none 
offering to do anything. Manderson was the 
first to speak. Having laid the old man care- 
fully down on a sofa, he looked up, and said, 

‘‘Who will go for a physician? Stay, here is 
my card,” he added, as a lad offered to run on 
the errand, ‘‘get the first one you can, and tell 
him I sent you.” 

The victim still lay senseless, and the blood, 
covering his face from a wound in the head, he 
looked as if death was inevitable. As Mander- 
son felt his pulse, the apothecary came forward 
to advise what his experience suggested. 

“He is not so dangerously hurt as he looks, I 
hope, Mr. Manderson,” said the latter, noticing 
the anxious look of the former, and recognizing 
him. ‘He has been a stout man in his day, and 
must have some constitution left yet; and that 
is everything in a case like this. Does any one 
know him? He is a farmer evidently, and, there- 
fore, a stranger: but he must have relatives, or 
friends somewhere in town.” 

“This is his hat,” said one of the crowd, “I 
picked it up; and this letter, which lay near, and 
seemed to have fallen from it.” 

‘¢The direction is to Mr. James Forester,” said 
the apothecary, as he took the epistle, ‘‘and it is 
evidently just from the post-office: so this must 
be the gentleman’s name; but that, I fear, is all 
we are likely to know, unless he recovers his 
senses. Ah! here comes the doctor,” he said, as 
he recognized a popular physician, one of his 
best patrons, ‘‘make way there, make way for 
him.” 

In a little while all immediate fears for the old 
man’s life were relieved, for, on being bled, Mr. 
Forester languidly opened his eyes. Manderson 
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drew a sigh of relief, and thought of Clara, for; has been waiting in the street all the while. I 
the first time since the accident. He gave a} must charge myself entirely with this affair. In 
moment to rapid deliberation, and then, calling} half an hour, and before the gentleman can be 
aside the apothecary, whispered hurriedly, moved, I will return to take him home.” 

«J will return here as soon as I have taken With these words, he bowed, and hastened to 
the lady home I was sleighing with, and whom, } Clara. 











in this excitement, I have quite forgotten: she (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
LINES. 
BY KATE MONTGOMERIE. 
I witt wander on the hill-side,’ Purpose, born of hope is dying, 
While the softened splendors come, Hope itself will soon depart. 
Floating through night’s ancient temple, 7 ’ 
Where the full moon lights its dome.. Yet her glow again awaking, 
Shall my torpid spirit warm, 
With a pure, kind ray she shineth, While I seek the glowing fireside, 
As she gently sought to win And my high ideal form. 


The sad spirit from its sorrow, 


The unholy from its sin. From life’s cold and silent grandeur, 


Speaking never to the heart, 

Meek her bearing, yet majestic, Would I turn me always, seeking 
Lovingly she looketh down, Power, that is not apart. 

Like a queen with heart of woman, 


Tender heart beneath a crown. But that ever liveth lowly, 


Strong in its unspoken might, 

Snow, upon the hill-side lying, In the hearts of those who love us, 
Glitters coldly in that light, Who are round the hearth to-night. 

Like the shroud wove for the dying, 


Who shall pass away to-night. Then, while night lies on the bill-side, 


With its glories stern and cold, 

White the garments that shall cover Like an empty ancient temple, 
Many a form ere Spring doth come; Where no human pulse is told. 

White the robes for them preparing, 


In the everlasting home.} I will turn me to the fireside, 


Where the human hearts beat warm, 
Bitter cold each sense is chilling,| Ever they a charmed circle, 
And the cold is at my heart; Shelter from life’s cold and storm. 








WORDS OF CHEER. 
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, BY EMILY HERRMANN. 
CHRIST. 3 To bear his part; 
Now a newer life to borrow, When fierce enemies are frowning 
Spirit left thy lowering brow; Oft ’t will conquer though consuming 
Cast afar each cankering sorrow, Seems flesh and heart. 


Hasten to thy Saviour now; 
From deepest gloom— 
He brings life and costly treasure, 
Gives this world no place nor pleasure— 
With Him is room! 


THE SOUL. 





I will seek my silent chamber 
Where His heart is open wide, 

There I’ll go to tell my sorrow— 
He will with it all abide! 


Every day some ill relieving I will not fear; 
Always shows His goodness new, Though all men on earth may hate me, 
And each soul in Him believing His great love cannot forsake me, 





Ever finds Him strong and true 3 Because I’m dear. 
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Musto, and the sound of happy voices, mingling 
with joyous laughter, proceeded from the well 
furnished and brilliantly lighted mansion of John 
Beaumont, Esq., in one of the broadest and most 
aristocratic squares of Boston. Let us draw aside 
those magnificent curtains, dear reader, and take 
@ peep, unseen, at what is going on in the hand- 
some parlor. See! here is a quiet little nook, in 
which we will ensconce ourselves, while you are 
introduced to some of the principal performers 
in the scene before you. 

First, let me tell you to notice that showily 
dressed lady, the hostess, whose bright, restless 
eye is constantly roving over the company; for 
you have already guessed that there is a party 
assembled in Mrs. Beaumont’s drawing-room. 
We must stop to observe her one moment. See, 
what quick, uneasy glances she casts around, to 
see if all is going on to her, satisfaction; if George 
Beaumont, her son, a young man of twenty-five, 
entirely too warm-hearted, as his mother thinks, 
is paying any attention to that poor Miss Hill, 
whom she invited only for the purpose of ex- 
citing her envy by the display before her. Satis- 
fied that George is ignorant of any such shocking 
improprieties, she glances keenly in the direction 
of her daughter, Henrietta, to observe whether 
Lieutenant Jones, who lives entirely upon his 
pay, is devoting himself to her. But she need 
have no fear for Henrietta; she is in disposition 
the exact counterpart of her mother, and though 
she may for amusement condescend to receive 
attentions from the poor officer, she will never 
sacrifice station and wealth to love. 

But we are omitting to describe the owner of this 
noble mansion. In truth, he was such a cipher 
in his own house, that unless people saw him 
they forgot that he was in existence. He is that 
pale, white-haired man standing aloof from the 
crowd for which he has no taste. You can read 
in his countenance that easy good-nature is his 
predominant quality; in fact, he is as much dis- 
tinguished for mildness and gentleness as his 
consort for the reverse. ‘‘ Last though not least,” 
is little Maggie, a child of thirteen summers, the 
pet of the whole house. Even her cold, calcu- 


lating mother forgets her sternness when she? 
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gazes on Maggie’s open, happy face, and observes 
her kindness and love to all. Sweet Maggie, 
she is just the one to twine herself around her 
father’s heart, who is alone in one sense, among 
all the members of that household. Itis Maggie 
that always has his chair and slippers ready by 
the fire when he comes home from business weary 
and exhausted. It is Maggie’s sweet voice and 
winning smile which heals all disputes: Maggie 
is, indeed, the good angel of the house. 

But are we not forgetting the assembly before 
us? Hark! some one has gone to the piano, and 
Lieutenant Jones has taken advantage of the 
absence of Mrs. Beaumont, to whisper a few 
words to Henrietta; for the poor fellow really 
loves the haughty girl, to which she answers by 
a@ nod and an equivocal smile. A cotillion is 
forming, and an elaborately dressed exquisite, 
of no sense and much wealth, saunters up to 
Miss Beaumont, and in a soft voice inquires, “if 
she will fawver him for the next dawnce.” The 
lady replies by a gracious smile, and Jones is left 
to his fate. 

In a little while Mr. Beaumont slips off from 
the scene so uncongenial to him, to the library, 
where he finds Maggie, who is too young, her 
mother says, to participate in the amusements 
down stairs. She greets him with an affectionate 
kiss, and ‘‘oh! papa, you have come at last, have 
you? I have been looking for you so long, and 
now and then taking a peep at the people in the 
drawing-room;” and then her eye sparkles as 
she thinks that it will be only a few years, when 
she too can go to parties and concerts as wells 
her eldest sister. After spending some time in 
reading and conversation they retire to rest, who 
shall not say happier, than those who consume 
the night in revelry. ' 

In the meantime, Henrietta having found a 
more tempting bait in Mr, Augustus Moonshine, 
the exquisite before mentioned, or rather in his 
wealth, looks coldly on the lieutenant, while the 
dandy, thinking that there must be something 
very prepossessing in his appearance, that such 
a fine, showy girl as Miss Beaumont should ad- 
mire him, twirls his moustache, and glances com- 
placently at the fashionably arranged hair, and 
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in his estimation, admirably developed figure, 
reflected in the glass before him. 

Mrs. Beaumont’s company did not depart till 
a late hour, and notwithstanding ql the efforts 
of the hostess to impress her guests with the 
idea of her wealth and importance, she had over- 
heard a conversation between two ladies, which 
petrayed to her the real estimation in which they 
held her. 

The next day things were restored to their 
proper order in Mrs. Beaumont’s mansion. 

About nine o’clock, a faint ring at the front 
door was heard, and the footman informed his 
mistress that a young woman desired to see her. 
Mrs. Beaumont inquired if she was a beggar, 
declaring that ‘“‘she was bothered to death by 
demands for charity, and if she gave to all who 
asked she would be poor indeed.” 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” replied the servant, ‘‘she 
does not look like a beggar, I guess she is one 
of them poor, genteel kind.” 

Mrs. Beaumont muttered that she dreaded this 
class far the most, for they would not be put off, 
and added, ‘there, James, tell her that I am 
engaged, and if she will go, here is a quarter for 
her.” For Mrs. Beaumont, like too many of our 
fashionable ladies, would cheerfully Javish hun- 
dreds of dollars on a party, or head a subscrip- 
tion list with fifty dollars, if she thought that by 
so doing she could incur the world’s approbation, 
or add to her eclat; but her purse-strings were 
tightly closed on unostentatious poverty. 

A slight smile curled James’ lip, for though a 
servant, he had the feelings of a man, as he said, 
“he could not think of offering money to the 
young person, for he did not think she came to 
beg.” His mistress, determining to deny all 
appeals to her purse, went slowly down stairs, 
where she found the young woman in question, 
who was standing in the entry, and had heard 
all the conversation. Mrs. Beaumont coldly mo- 
tioned her to sit down in a small, richly furnished 
apartment leading from the parlor, where the 
poor girl sat vainly hoping for Mrs. Beaumont to 
begin the conversation. But finding that she 
was evidently expected to tell the occasion of her 
visit, after much blushing and hesitation, she 
said, ‘that she had been recommended to her as 
& seamstress by a lady who had left Boston.” 

She stated that she was the eldest daughter 
of Edward Leslie, formerly a merchant of New 
York, whose name was still well remembered in 
that city, and who had been reduced to actual 
poverty by the roguery of his partner. Leslie, 
who was too honorable to defraud his creditors 
of a single penny, had appropriated the whole of 
his private fortune to satisfy their demands. His 











family, thus reduced from affluence to poverty, 
felt anxious to remove from a place in which they 
had moved in the highest circles, and accordingly 
came to Boston. Mr. Leslie, whose failure deeply 
affected him, soon fell into a rapid decline, and 
sank into the grave not long after their arrival 
at their new residence. His widow was thus left 
alone in the wide world to support her three 
fatherless children. But she trusted to ‘“‘Him 
who has promised to be a husband to the widow, 
and a father to the fatherless;’’ nor did she trust 
in vain. 

She had been supplied with sewing on liberal 
terms by Mrs. Hart, until that lady left Boston 
to reside in Philadelphia. This lady then re- 
commended her to several of her friends, and 
advised the widow to engage her daughter as a 
seamstress to Mrs. Beaumont, with whom she 
was slightly acquainted, and who she knew was 
in want of such a person. Such was in substance 
the tale which Grace Leslie repeated to Mrs. 
Beaumont. 

That lady heard her in silence, and then coldly 
observed that she was in no need of a sewer, but 
after a great deal of haggling about the price, 
consented to employ her at a reduced rate; which 
Grace, having no better prospect in view, agreed 
to accept, and promised to commence her duties 
the next day. After her departure, Mrs. Beau- 
mont returned to her Joudoir, well satisfied that 
she had secured a very competent seamstress, at 
a very moderate rate, and communicated her 
success to her eldest daughter, who observed 
that she hoped this sewing girl would know her 
place, and not insist on her privileges, as she 
sneeringly said Mary Martin had done, whom her 
mother had formerly employed. ‘And really, 
ma,” said she, ‘‘I think you were to blame in 
her case, for if you had frowned upon her in the 
beginning, she would not have dared to have 
taken airs,” and the young lady laughed scorn- 
fully at the idea of a seamstress placing herself 
on the level of young ladies of fashion. 

The next morning Grace made her appearance, 
and was conducted to the sewing-room, a snug 
little place joining the dining-room, on the second 
floor. Here she was furnished with some fine 
sewing to test her abilities, and left to her own 
reflections. 

Mrs. Beaumont, having learned that Grace was 
an expert embroiderer, soon supplied her with 
the finest and most expensive work, thus keeping 
the poor girl busy upon a sort of sewing which 
she had not agreed todo. Grace knowing that 
this was her only resource, and thinking that 
her employer would surely pay her more for 
the articles she was then completing, made no 
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complaint. But she soon found that this was a 
false expectation; for not only was she constantly 
supplied with embroidery, but Mrs. Beaumont 
soon gave her to understand that she was to be 
paid the same price for the finest, as well as the 
plainest sewing, although Grace had received 
none of the latter so far; and her employer 
hinted that many would be glad to obtain a 
permanent situation, and that she only took her 
from charity. 

Charity! that much abused word. Does a mer- 
chant employ a needy clerk at a reduced salary, 
who, glad to get work at any price, performs the 
labor of two; he comforts his conscience by think- 
ing that he has done a good work for charity’s 
sake? Does a fashionable lady procure a poverty- 
stricken governess or seamstress for one-half what 
she usually pays, how complacently does she feel 
when she reflects that she has done so from pure 
motives of charity; without considering her own 
interests? 

Thus Grace continued to toil on, uncheered by 
kind words, or even kind looks from Mrs. Beau- 
mont, who thought that all help must be made 
to know their place, especially those who were 
necessarily brought into contact with the family, 
as seamstresses and governesses are, and re- 
ceiving only contemptuous looks and tyrannical 
commands from Henrietta. Her lot would have 
been hard indeed had it not been for the sym- 
pathy of Maggie. Often had the kind-hearted 
little girl stolen up stairs to lighten the heavy 
hours of Grace by her affectionate manner and 
lively prattle; for Maggie had a faint perception 
that Grace was unhappy, but no more. She 
could not imagine the cause of the seamstress’ 
sadness, for to Maggie, the darling of her family, 
everything in life was colewr de rose. Her kind- 
ness to Grace, made more conspicuous by the 
haughty contempt of Mrs. Beaumont and Hen- 
rietta, only served to make the poor girl’s tears 
flow afresh. Poor Grace! how nimbly her fingers 
flew as the time drew near for her to return to 
the loved ones at home, by whom she was always 
received with love and sympathy. 

*¢Who is that handsome, intellectual-looking 
girl whom I see passing in and out so often?” 
exclaimed George Beaumont, as the family sat 
at breakfast one morning. Henrietta answered 
by a scornful smile, and Mrs. Beaumont merely 
saying that she supposed it was the seamstress, 

became deeply interested in pouring out a cup 
of tea for George. But the young man was not 
so easily put off, and at the earliest opportunity 
obtained from Maggie full particulars respecting 


enna 
lost none of her attractions by having them re 
peated by Maggie. 

Mrs. Beaumont now kept Grace closer than 
ever, sending her meals up to her, and contriving 
that she should be seen as little as possible by 
George; for she knew that her beauty was cak. 
culated to make an impression on the susceptible 
heart of her son. She feared too that he would 
be imposed upon by an artful, low girl, and thus 
be drawn into a mis-alliance, which of all things 
she dreaded. 

Her interest would not allow her to dismiss 
Grace, for she knew she would never obtain an- 
other who knew so little of her rights and per. 
formed her duty so well. So she quieted her 
fears by never allowing George to see her; and 
so well did she manceuvre that in a few days the 
young gentleman relapsed into his former igno- 
rance. 

Grace had now been employed at Mrs. Beau- 
mont’s four weeks, and one day as she was going 
home ventured to ask if it would be convenient 
to her employer to pay her, adding that she 
would not ask for it if she did not really need it, 
that her mother had caught a severe cold while 
sitting in a draught and was now confined to her 
bed, and that the support of the family depended 
in a great measure on her own exertions. 

Mrs. Beaumont replied that she made it a rule 
never to pay her seamstress except every three 
months, for she had found that when she paid 
them weekly they were continually expecting it, 
and if payment was delayed for any time they 
were presumptuous. Not thinking that the poor 
have constant demands on their little store, and 
need it as soon, nay, sometimes sooner than they 
earn it. 

Poor Grace felt as if she would choke, but 
forcing back the tears, entreated to be paid if it 
was only a small part. Mrs. Beaumont haughtily 
answered that she could not break her rule, mut- 
tering as she returned to the parlor that ‘that girl 
was really becoming too impudent, and it would 
serve her right to make her wait longer than the 
three months.” 

Grace stood a moment irresolute, and then 
folding her thin shawl closely around her, slowly 
left the house. After threading her way along 
many narrow and obscure streets she arrived at 





home, where she found. her mother and the chil- 
dren in a small, but neat and thrifty-looking 
room; the former sitting up in bed endeavoring 
to finish the bosom of a fine shirt by the feeble 
light of a flickering candle. Grace took off her 
b t, and throwing herself on her mother’s 





Grace, of whose existence he had until now been 





agnorant; and we may be sure that Miss Leslie 


neck, burst into tears. 
Mrs. Leslie, thinking something unusual had 
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anions 
occurred, tenderly inquired the cause of her dis- 


tress. ‘*Oh! mother,” sobbed the poor girl, for 
her heart was overflowing with the pent-up grief 
of weeks, “‘dear mother, do not ask me to go to 
that woman’s house again. You cannot think 
what I have suffered for four weeks. Mrs. Beau- 
mont keeps me constantly at work, and if she 
thinks that I have stopped a moment to rest she 
throws out hints that she always deducts for 
waste time; and then her eldest daughter taunts 
me with the difference in our station. And to- 
night I ventured to ask Mrs. Beaumont for a 
part, only a small part of the money due to me, 
and she seemed quite offended that I should dare 
to ask for it before she was ready to give it to 
me. 

«But oh! mother,” said she, smiling, for she 
already felt relieved by her tears, and the sym- 
pathy expressed in her mother’s mild eye, “I 
wish you could know Maggie, the youngest of 
Mrs. Beaumont’s children. She is a perfect little 
angel. Many were the cheering words and kindly 
smiles that I received from her when my very 
heart seemed breaking in that great house. She 
is just the one to banish grief, for she is so happy 
and light-hearted herself, that she appears to 
possess the power of making all around her so.” 

Mrs. Leslie gently soothed her daughter, telling 
her that she knew it was very annoying. ‘But 
you know, my love,” she said, ‘that we cannot 
look for friends everywhere in this world, for it 
is only by trials and afflictions that we are puri- 
fied and rendered able to endure what our Father 
sees fit to impose upon his children; ‘for whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth.’ 

‘So my child do not be troubled, but perform 
wel, your duty independent of the sneers of the 
world.” Grace now insisted on her mother lying 
down, while she sat up to finish the sewing; and 
drawing the children around her, she began tell- 
ing them a story to prevent their noise disturbing 
their mother. They listened eagerly, Annie, the 
youngest, a little one of four years, every now 
and then inquiring in a whisper of Sister Hetty, 
whether the orphans Gracie was telling them 
about, whose mamma and papa had ‘done to 
Dod,” were real orphans. 

Soon, however, their curiosity was overcome 
by sleep, and laying them gently by the side of 
their mother, Grace sat up to complete her work, 
and then after offering up a prayer to ‘“‘ Him who 
never sleeps,” that He would guide her in the 
way she ought to go, and keep her from mur- 
muring at her lot, she retired to rest with a heart 
lightened in a great measure of its woes. 

The next day, Grace repaired to Mrs. Beau- 
mont’s, with a cheerful face and an elastic step, 


and keeping in mind that it was for her mother 
and the little ones she toiled, her work was far 
from distasteful to her. 

Nearly three weeks had elapsed since Grace’s 
conversation with her mother, and still she had 
received no part of her money, when she in- 
formed Mrs. Beaumont that she really must have 
@ portion at least of her wages, and she so far 
conquered her aversion to display her wants to 
the eye of a stranger, as to tell her that her 
mother was unable any longer to pay for the 
room they had occupied, and they had been 
obliged to remove to a smaller and less comfort- 
able one; that they were actually in want of 
the necessaries of life. Poor Grace! she never 
could have told this much had not the thought 
of her mother and sisters suffering demanded 
the sacrifice. 

Mrs. Beaumont, probably touched by the girl’s 
wild manner, appeared ready to grant her de- 
mand, but thinking that she would not be con- 
quered by the importunity of the girl, coldly 
declared that she could not overstep the limit of 
her rule; that if she did it in one case she must 
continue it in another, and therefore she could 
not consent to it. 

The next morning eight o’clock came, but no 
Grace, nine o’clock, but still she did not appear, 
and as the day wore on Maggie’s face grew very 
sad, and she thought the poor girl was certainly 
ill, or wondered if her mother was worse, for 
Grace had communicated to the sympathizing 
child the tale of her mother’s illness and their 
reduced condition. While Mrs. Beaumont scarcely 
gave her a thought, or if she remembered her at 
all, it was to suppose that she was staying away 
to bring her into her measure; and she added to 
her eldest daughter, that she was not now anxious 
for her to come, as all her fine sewing was nearly 
finished, thanks to Grace’s active fingers; that 
she had no doubt she would come in due time 
for her money. 

The next day came, but it did not bring Grace 
with it, and after dinner Maggie stole softly 
into the library, where her father was sitting, 
saying, ‘‘papa, I have a secret, a great secret to 
tell you; promise me that you will grant what I 
am going to ask.” Her father laying his hand 
upon her sunny curls, gravely replied, that he 
hoped his little daughter was not going to med- 
dle with secrets which would bring her into 
trouble. ‘Oh! no, papa, it is about poor——” 
and here she suddenly stopped. ‘But promise, 
papa, that you will not say no.” Mr. Beaumont 
said he would willingly give his consent to any 
reasonable demand, and now inquired the cause 





of her eager manner. 
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Maggie then told him of Grace, that she had 
not come for two days, and she knew she must 
be sick; and “papa,” said the little girl, drawing 
closer to him, ‘‘Grace says they are in want, in 
want, papa;” for although she did not know by 
experience the meaning of the word, she was 
aware it was some dreadful thing which the poor 
suffered. She then asked permission to take 
James, the footman, with her, and see what kept 
Grace away, for she had told her where she 
lived. 

«« And remember, papa, this is to be kept secret 
from mamma, or she will not let me go.” Her 
father said that he himself would accompany her, 
and bid her request Mrs. Dale, the housekeeper, 
to fill a basket with provisions for the children, 
and cordials for their mother. 

As soon as it was dark, Mr. Beaumont and 
Maggie, followed by James, carrying the basket, 
issued from the house, and after walking some 
time, and passing through the most thickly popu- 
lated part of the city, they entered a narrow, 
dirty street, and stopped before an old, miser- 
able-looking house, which Mr. Beaumont said 
must be the one they were seeking. The crazy 
shutters were swayed to and fro by the wind, and 
the creaking stairs seemed hardly able to bear 
their weight. On the first floor, they inquired 
for Mrs. Leslie, and were directed to the highest 
room in the house. On reaching the door, Mr. 
Beaumont knocked, but after waiting some time, 
and receiving no answer, he gently pushed the 
door open and entered the room. The father 
and daughter stood on the threshold of the 
apartment, silently gazing on the scene of wretch- 
edness before them. 

In one corner of the room, on a bed on the 
floor, lay Mrs. Leslie, while the younger children 
were gathered around the fire-place (for stove 
there was none) in which were a few embers, 
and were trying tc warm their little red hands 
and feet. The only articles in the room were 
the bed, a small rocking-chair, the remnant of 
their former furniture, a table of the coarsest 
material, and a small, ricketty stand, on which 
was placed a bottle of medicine, purchased with 
the last earnings of Mrs. Leslie. 

The widow was asleep, and the children, too 
much engaged in trying to extract a little warmth 
from the coals, did not notice the entrance of 
the strangers. ‘‘ Hetty,” said little Annie, ‘what 
mates sister Gracie try so much, won’t that lady 
div her her money?” Just then Grace entered 
the room, for she had been taking home some 





wnnnnnnnnne, 
sewing, and on discovering who the visitors were, 
warmly thanked them for their kindness in thus 
coming to see her. 

Mr. Beaumont, who had been a silent spectator 
of the scene, felt the tears fast filling his eyes, 
and ashamed of being seen weeping, took Annie 
upon his lap, and began caressing her, Maggie 
seemed then indeed like an angel ; with a gentle 
hand she poured out some wine for Mrs. Leslie, 
while James was making a fire; and putting a 
piece of cake into the hands of the delighted 
children, she told Grace to draw out the table, 
and place the provisions from the basket on it, 
In a short time an air of comparative comfort 
was diffused throughout the cheerless apart- 
ment. Annie first looking at the blazing fire 
and then at the well spread table, exclaimed, 
“‘that it would be a dood while before they were 
hundry and cold again.” 

Mr. Beaumont, after leaving money enough to 
last until he saw them again, departed with 
Maggie, feeling that he had learned a lesson 
from his little daughter which he would not 
easily forget; while Mrs. Leslie silently breathed 
& prayer to God that He had thus raised up 
friends to her in the hour of her extremity. 

The next day Mr. Beaumont removed the 
family to better lodgings, and in a short time 
procured for Mrs. Leslie, who soon recovered 
her health by care and good nursing, the office 
of governante to the children of a wealthy and 
worthy friend who had lost his wife; a situation 
which Mrs. Leslie, by her talents and education, 
was well qualified to fill. 

In this genial atmosphere little Annie grew in 
spirit, and her mother fondly thought, in form, 
like their darling Maggie, who now and then 
paid them an unexpected visit, and was greeted 
with a heart’s true welcome. 

Mr. Linton, for that was the widower’s name, 
soon found in Grace those virtues he had lost 
with his wife, and after the Leslie’s had been 
domiciled in his mansion about two years, led 
Grace Leslie to the altar a happy bride. Mrs. 
Beaumont often wonders what became of the 
poor seamstress, and whenever that is the case, 
a smile of intelligence passes between Mr. Beau- 
mont and Maggie; but they keep their own 
secret. When Mrs. Beaumont and her elder 
daughter discover that the wealthy ‘and benevo- 
lent Mrs. Linton was the poor dependant on their 
caprice, we may imagine the mortification of 
Henrietta to find that a seamstress can indeed 
rise to the level of young ladies of fashion. 
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BY MES. ELLA WHARTON. 





Ir was toward the close of the last century that 
iron tea-trays began to be imitated or superceded 
by papier-mache. 

Although the real papier-mache snaps up all 
kinds of paper indiscriminately, with most im- 
partial fairness, the tea-tray paper (if we fnay 
so term it) is not so easily satisfied; it requires 
whole, sound sheets to work upon, and these 
sheets must have a certain definite quality to fit 
them for their destined purpose. 

Let us watch, in thought, the making of a 
papier-mache tea-tray. In the first place we see 
that the paper employed has a greyish color, and 
looks like thick blotting-paper; and in the next 
we see that a mould or form is employed to give 
shape to the tray. Artists or designers are con- 
stantly at work producing new patterns; but we 
are here supposing that a tolerably simple tray 
is to be manufactured. A model of the tray is 
prepared, giving the exact form and shape; and 
from this model a mould is cast in iron, brass, or 
copper; the surface of the mould corresponding, 
of cotrse, with the interior of the tray to be 
made. Women and girls, seated at tables, cut 
up the rough grey paper into pieces of the re- 
quisite size, and these pieces are handed to the 
pasters, who are also women—for it is worthy 
of remark that this very pretty art is one which 
is capable of being exercised in many of its 
branches by females. These pasters have be- 
side them a plentiful supply of paste, made of 
flour and glue dissolved and boiled in water. 
The mould is greased, to prevent the paper from 
adhering. The first sheet is pasted on both 

sides, and handed to another woman, who lays it 
on the mould, pressing and rubbing and adjust- 
ing it until it conforms to the shape. Another 
and another are similarly applied, and the mould, 
with its threefold garment, is put into a drying- 
room, heated to a high temperature, where it is 
brought to a dried state. It is removed from 
the stove-room, filed to give it a tolerable smooth- 
ness of surface, and then clothed with three more 
layers of paper, in the same mode as before. 
Again is the stove-room employed, again the 
pasters ply their labor; a third time the stove- 
room, again the pasters; and so on, until thirty 
or forty thicknesses of paper have been applied, 
more or less, of course, according to the sub- 
Von. XXXIII.—10 





stance intended to be produced. For some pur- 
poses as many as a hundred and twenty thick- 
nesses are pasted together, involving forty stove 
dryings, and of course carrying the operations 
over a cansiderable number of days. A mass 
of pasteboard, six inches in thickness, which is 
occasionally produced for certain purposes, is 
perhaps one of the roughest and strongest mate- 
rials we can imagine. 

The mould being covered with a sufficient 
layer, a knife is employed to dexterously loosen 
the paper at the edges; the greased state of the 
mould allows the paper to be removed from it. 
Then are all imperfections removed; the plane, 
the file, and the knife are applied to bring all 
proper and ‘‘ship-shape.” 

Next come the adornments. The pasteboard 
itself is not beautiful, so beauty is sought in other 
ways. Shell-lac varnish of very fine quality, 
colored according to circumstances, is applied 
coat after coat, until a thickness is obtained 
sufficient for the purpose. The black polished 
sarface of ordinary papier-mache trays is pro- 
duced by black japan varnish, applied by women 
with a brush. But whether the varnish be black 
or colored, it usually undergoes a rubbing and 
polishing to such a degree as to equal in bril- 
liancy anything produced in the arts. It is said 
that the finest polishing instrument used to give 
the last finishing touch, after all the ‘rotten 
stones” and ‘‘emories” have done their best, is 
the soft palm of a woman’s hand; and that those 
females employed in this art, who are gifted by 
Nature with the much-soveted charm of a soft 
and delicate hand, find it commercially advan- 
tageous to preserve this softness and delicacy by 
a degree of gloved carefulness, not usual in their 
rank of life. 

Thén ensue the painting and the gilding, the 
bedizement with gaudy show, or the adornment 
with graceful device, according as the goods are 
low or high-priced, or the manufacturer a man 
of taste or no taste. A kind of stencilling is 
employed in cheap work, but in better specimens 
the real artist’s pencil is brought into requisition. 

The true papier-mache is almost entirely paper; 
there may be a small precentage of other mate- 
rial to impart certain minor qualities, but it is 
essentially paper. And if we inquire what kind 
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of paper is thus used, we find that it is any and 
every kind—all will be welcome to the mache vat. 
This kind of papier-mache is a paste-like mass 
formed of paper-pulp, and pressed in moulds to 
any desired form. The paper, be it of what kind 
it may, or of as many different kinds as it may, is 
moistened, and chopped, and minced, and routed 
about until it becomes a perfectly homogeneous 
pasty mass, or rather a mass having a consistency 
like that of dough or of putty. A trifling portion 
of other substances is, as we have said, intro- 
duced, but not sufficient to change the general 
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character of the mass as a paper substance, 
Then comes the moulding or pressing, The 
material is too thick to be poured into a mould 
like plaster of Paris, or like molten metal; it ig 
pressed into flattish moulds, like clay, or com. 
position, or gutta-percha. A piece is cut off, 
about enough for the article to be made, it ig 
pressed well into the mould, a counter-mould ig 
placed upon it, and the force of a powerful press 
is brought to bear upon it, so as to drive the 
material into every minute crevice of the mould, 
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EARTH. 





BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 





Wuar’s sacred earth? The hallow’d place 
Where some stern patriot dared to face 

His country’s marshaled foes, 

When every pass and shaded glen 
Echoed the tread of armed men, 

And battle’s cry arose? 

Such is the wild and rocky pass, 
Where bled the brave Leonidas, 

When Spartans’ noblest fell— 

And such the craggy heights that saw 
Cast to the winds a tyrant’s law, 

By the bold arm of Tell! 

’Tis sacred ground where deeds were done, 
Like those achieved at Lexington, 

When Freedom’s stern hurrah 
Thrilled the tall hills and forests round 
With her reanimating sound, 

And won the glorious day! 
Yes—and while burns yon mighty sun, 
The deathless name of Marathon 

Shall be a battle-word 
To Nations who in bondage weep, 

And wake them from lethargic sleep, 

To draw young Freedom’s sword! 





Bozzaris!—still the dark-eyed maids 

Who dwell in Grecia’s olive shades, 
For thee their dirges pour. 

Oh, when shall such a chief again 

Lead forth thy sons on battle plain, 
In danger’s darkest hour? 

The spot where ebb’d his noble life, 

In the fierce hoar of mortal strife, 
For aye is hallowed earth; 

For so too oft is Freedom’s tree 

Nursed from its rising infancy, 
And watered at its birth! 

But—for Ambition in the strife 

Of swords—oh, shed not human life; 
Napoleon’s conquests won 

A deathless fame around the world, 

But now his eagle flag is furl’d, 
What has his valor done? 

Away with such! But give us those 

To ignorance, and oppression, foes, 
And earth shall smile in light, 

While peace and knowledge, hand-in-hand, 

Circle around the joyous land, 
Strong in God’s holy might! 








MY FATHER. 





BY MARGARET LEE RUTENBUR. 





Tnov art sleeping now, Father, upon thy cold brow 
The white hair is resting all motionless now! 

Yet a promise of Heaven my spirit can trace, 

In the beautiful meekness imprest on thy face. 


Thou art sleeping now, Father! thy long path is trod, 

Thou hast walked it, near fourscore, to meet with thy 
God! , 

And thy child may He pardon, if now in her heart 

She is weary of earth, and would pray to:depart! 





Thou art sleeping now, Father! alone night and day 
Have I lingered beside thee to soothe the dark way 
Of the valley of Death, which I felt thou must tread, 
As I stood by thy bedside or pillowed thy head. 


Thou art sleeping now, Father! may wild roses fling 
Their beautiful perfume, and Summer birds sing, 
Where, feeling, im Heaven the spirits are blest, 

By the side of our Mother we lay thee to rest! 
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THE BLACK RAVEN. 
A HUNGARIAN TRADITION 





BY M. J. 


SMITH. 





Amone the lofty Carpathians, where they mir- 
ror their stern and solemn beauty in the clear 
‘waters of the Waag, linked together in a long 
chain, like the giant guardians of the fair valley 
at their feet, may be seen a detached and sterile 
rock, almost inaccessible, totally devoid of vege- 
tation, and laved by the rapid river, which hur- 
ries from beneath its heavy shadows to dance 
again in brightness in the sunlight beyond. 

The Count Stibor was as brave as he was high- 
born, and riches had poured in upon him until 
he had become one of the wealthiest nobles in 
the empire. It chanced that one day he hunted 
with a great retinue among the mountain fast- 
nesses; and glorious was the sport of that gal- 
lant hunt. The light-footed chamois, the antlered 
deer, the fierce wolf, and the grisly bear were 
alike laid low; when, as the sun was about to 
set, he formed his temporary encampment on 
the pleasant bank of the Waag, just where, on 
the opposite side of the channel, the lone and 
precipitous rock we have described turned aside 
the glancing waters. 

The heart of Stibor was merry, for the sport 
had gone well throughout the day, and when his 
rude tents were raised, the savory steam of the 
venison, and the sparkles of the wine-cup bright- 
ened his humor, and he listened, with a smile 
upon his lip to the light sallies of the joyous 
company. 

As they talked idly of the day’s hunting, how- 
ever, one wished that the deer had taken another 
direction; a second that he had not missed a 
certain shot; a third that he had not lost his 
couteau-de-chasse in the underwood: in short, 
there was not an individual among them who had 
not some regret blent with his triumph, like a 
drop of gall in a cup of honey. 

“ Hear me,” said the magnificent noble, during 
a transient pause in the conversation; ‘‘I seem 
to be the only hunter of the day to whom the 
sport has been without a blemish. It is true 
that all your misfortunes are light enough: but 
I will have no shadow cast upon my own joy; 
and therefore to compensate to you for these 
alleged mishaps, each of you is free to form a 


Wish, and if it be within my power to grant it, ; 





I pledge my knightly word that it shall be ful- 
filled.” 

A murmur of admiration ran through the 
astonished circle; and the work of ambition soon 
began. Gold was the first thing asked for—for 
avarice is ever the most greedy of all passions; 
and then revenge upon an enemy—for human 
nature will often sacrifice personal gain to venge- 
ance; and then power—authority—rule over 
their fellow-men; the darling occupation and 
privilege of poor, weak, self-misjudging mortals. 
In short, there was no boon within the reach of 
reason which had not been asked and promised, 
when the eye of Stibor fell upon his jester, who 
was standing apart playing with the tassels of his 
vest, and apparently quite uninterested in a sub- 
ject which had made all around him eager and 
excited. 

*¢And thou, knave,” said the noble, “hast 
thou nothing to ask? Thou must bestir thyself, 
or thy master will have little left to give, if the 
game go on thus.” 

‘‘Fear not, fear not,” replied the fool; ‘the 
claimants have been courteous, for they have 
not touched upon that portion of thy possessions 
which I covet. They have demanded gold, blood, 
dominion; the power to enjoy themselves, and 
to render others wretched—they are welcome to 
all they want. I ask only for stones.” A loud 
laugh ran through the circle. ‘Stones, Betzko !” 
echoed the astonished Stibor: ‘‘ thou shalt have 
them to thy heart’s content, where and in what 
shape thou wilt.” 

“T take thee at thy word, Count Stibor. I 
will have them yonder, on the crest of the bold 
rock that stands out like a braggart daring the 
foot of man; and in the shape of a good castle 
in which I may hold my own, should need be,” 
was the unlooked-for reply. 

«Thou hast lost thy chance, Betzko;” cried a 
voice amid the universal merriment that ensued. 
‘Not even Stibor can accomplish thy desire.” 

‘‘Who dares to say that Stibor cannot grant ii, 
if such be his will?” demanded the chieftain in 
a voice of thunder, as he rose proudly from the 
earth where he had been seated on a couch of 
skins. ‘The castle of Betzko shall a, 
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And it was built—and within a year a festival 
was held there: and the noble became enamored 
of his own creation—for it was beautiful in its 
strength, and the fair dames admired its courtly 
halls as much as the warriors prized its solid 
walls and its commanding towers. And thus 
Count Stibor bought off the rock-fortress from 
his jester with gold, and made it the chief place 
of his abode; and he feasted there with his 
guests, and made merry with music and dances, 
until it seemed as though life was to be for him 
one long festival. Men often walk over the 
spot which afterward opens to bury them. 

Little by little the habit of self-indulgence 
grew upon the luxurious noble; yet still he loved 
the chase beyond all else on earth, and his dogs 
were of the fleetest and finest breed. 

He was one day at table, surrounded by the 
richest viands and the rarest wines, when one of 
his favorite hounds entered the hall howling 
with pain, and dragging after him his wounded 
foot, which dropped blood as he moved along. 
Terror seized upon the hearts of the vassals, 
even before the rage of their lord burst forth; 
and when it came, terrible was the storm as he 
vowed vengeance against the wretch who had 
dared thus to mutilate an animal that he valued. 

An aged slave flung himself at his feet. 
‘“¢Mercy! my lord, mercy!” he exclaimed, pite- 
ously. ‘‘I have served you faithfully for years— 
my beard is grey with time, and my life has 
been one of hardship. Have mercy on me, for 
he flew upon me, and would have torn me, had I 
not defended myself against his fury. I might 
have destroyed him, but I sought only to pre- 
serve myself. Have mercy upon my weakness!” 

The angry chieftain, however, heeded not the 
anguish of his grey hairs; and pointing to a low 
balcony, which extended across the window of 
the apartment and hung over the precipice, he 
commanded that the wretched old man should 
be flung from thence into the river which flowed 
beneath as an example to those caitiffs who 
valued their own worthless lives above those of 
his noble hounds. 

As the miserable tools of an imperious will 
were dragging the unhappy victim to his fate, 
he raised his voice, and cursed the tyrant whom 
they served; and having done so, he summoned 
him to appear at the tribunal, which none can 
escape, to answer for this his last crime, on its 
first anniversary. But the powerful chief heeded 
not his words. 

“Away with him!” he said, sternly, as he 
lifted his goblet to his lips—and there was a 
struggle, a shriek of agony, and then a splash 
upon the river wave, and all was silent! 
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A year went by in festival and pride; and the 
day on which that monstrous crime had been 
committed returned unheeded. There was a feast 
in the castle, and Stibor, who month after month 
gave himself up yet more to self-indulgence, 
gradually became heavy with wine, and his at. 
tendants carried him to a couch beside the same 
window whence the unfortunate slave had been 
hurled twelve months before. : 

The guests drank on for a time, and made 
merry at the insensibility and helplessness of 
their powerful host; and then they departed, 
each to his business or his pleasure, and left him 
there alone. 

The casement had been flung back to admit 
the air freely into the heated apartment; and 
the last reveller had scarcely departed, when 9 
raven—the sombre messenger of Nemesis—fiew 
thrice round the battlements of the castle, and 
then alighted on the balcony. Several of the 
guests amused their idleness by watching the 
evolutions of the ill-omened bird; but once 
having lost sight of it, they turned away and 
thought of it no more. 

Meanwhile, a work of agony and death had 
been delegated to that dark-winged messenger. 
It rested but an instant from its flight ere once 
more it hovered over the couch of the sleeping 
Stibor; and then darting down, its sharp beak 
penetrated at one thrust from his eye into his 
brain! 

The agony awoke him, but he awoke only to 
madness from its extent. He reeled to and fro, 
venting imprecations to which none were by to 
listen, and writhed until his tortured body was 
one convulsion. At length, by a mighty effort, 
striving to accomplish he knew not what, he 
hurled himself over the balcony, at the self-same 
spot whence the slave had been flung by his own 
command; and as he fell, the clear waters of the 
Waag for a time resisted the impure burthen, 
and threw him back shrieking and howling from 
their depths. 

But be sank at last; and when his parasites 
sought him on the morrow, they found only the 
couch on which he had lain, and a few drops of 
blood to hint that he had died a death of vio- 
lence and vengeance. 

They searched for him carefully on all sides; 
and then, when they were quite assured that he 
had passed away never to return, whispers grew 
of the grey-headed slave, and the mysterious 
raven—until by degrees the fate of the famous 
Stibor was fashioned into form, and grew into 4 
legend throughout the country; scaring the vil- 
lage maiden in her twilight walk, and the lone 
shepherd in his watch upon the hills. 
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Marterrats.—Eight skeins of white, and one 
of scarlet Berlin wool. Penelope crochet, No. 2. 

With white make a chain of thirty-six stitches, 
unite and work three rounds in double or plain 
crochet; now form the thumb, by making three 
stitches in one, work six rounds thus, increasing 
by making three in the same stitch; now leave 
the stitches which have been made by the in- 
creasings, make two chain stitches, to unite the 
two sides of the hand, work six rounds, working 
one in each stitch, after which decrease in each 
round, by missing the centre stitch in each side 
of the hand till the stitches are reduced to three 
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on each side; crochet these together, draw the 
wool through to the wrong side, and fasten off. 
Work the thumb, by making a stitch; in each 
stitch, and two in one of the chains which joined 
the sides of hand, work two more rounds, in- 
creasing in the same stitch, four without the in- 
creasings, after which decrease at each side till 
reduced to two more stitches; crochet these 
together, and fasten off on the wrong side. With 
scarlet work a round in double crochet along the 
top, one round, one long, two chain, miss two, 
and two rounds in double crochet. Draw a narrow 
ribbon through the open round. 
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Sue who thinks a noble heart 
Better than a noble mein, 

Honors virtue more than art, 
Though ’tis less in fashion seen; 

Whatsoe’er her fortune be, 

She’s the bride, the wife for me. 


She who deems that inward grace 
Far surpasses outward show, 
She who values less the face 











TRUE LOVELINESS. 





BY B&B. K. SMITH. 





Than that charm the soul can throw; 
Whatsoe’er her fortune be, 
She’s the bride, the wife for me. 


She who knows the heart requires, 
Something more than lips of dew, 

That when Love’s repose expires, 
Love itself dies with it too; 

Whatsoe’er her fortune be, 

She’s the bride, tho wife for me. 
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COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 
NO. Il.—A TUDOR-GOTHIC COTTAGE. 


We here present our readers with a design 
for a cottage in the Tudor-Gothic style. The 
whole has an expression of utility and comfort :— 
in one word, of domestic enjoyment. Its style is 
truly Northern, and more suitable to our climate 
than any other. It permits the use of building 
materials of the very coarsest kind, and high 
roofs which can be made of a simple and strong 
construction. 

The ground-plan has a pleasing, symmetrical 
form. The porch, or entry, is five feet and a 
half by nine feet, opening into the parlor, which 
is eighteen by twenty feet. The parlor here is 
quite a handsome and comfortable apartment, 
and the communication with the veranda will 
make it very pleasant in the summer. On each 
side of the parlor is a room adjoining. One of 
them—the library—will probably be used as a 
sitting-room. It is twelve by fourteen feet. A 
communication may be made with the veranda, 
if desired. The other may be used as a bed- 
room for guests, or as a dining-room. It is 
twelve by twelve and a half feet. The commu- 
nication with the staircase makes it suitable for 
both uses. This room also may have a commu- 
nication with the veranda. 

The Manes here is thirteen feet and a half by 























fifteen feet, which is a very convenient size for 
a cottage like this. There is a pantry attached 
to it, six by twelve feet, well lighted and aired. 
Between the kitchen and back door is a small 
entry, which will exclude all draught and cold 
air in the winter. This back door opens on 4 
small veranda or porch, five feet and a half by 
nine feet. If desired, a cellar might be made 
under part of the building; and, in this case, a 
descending flight of steps could be constructed 
under the main stairs. 

The second floor of this cottage gives a great 
deal of sleeping accommodation for a dwelling of 
its size—no less than four good bed-rooms. One 
of them is quite a large cottage-room, being six- 
teen by eighteen feet. The others are also sufii- 
ciently large. The sizes are given on the annexed 
scale of dimensions. Two of them have two fine 
closets attached. 

This cottage could be built of stone or brick, 
and it could, in many localities, be built of cobble 
or rubbie stone, and cemented externally at a very 
moderate cost. Common quarry stone would be 
the best material, and, if only roughly dressed, 
and even laid in random courses, the effect will 
be better, and more expressive of the style, than 
if cut with the chisel and laid in smooth ashlar. 
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The hoodmouldings and sills to be 
of dressed stone, and the gables 
coped with stone, hammer-dressed ; 
the roof to be covered with slates. 
Particular attention must be paid to 
the roofing of the valleys, because 
the water from the higher parts of 
the roof all finds its way to them 
before reaching the eaves, and there- 
fore, if they are not made perfectly 
tight, leaky places are certain to 
show themselves immediately, to the 
great injury of the house and incon- 
yenience of the inmates. To make 
these valleys tight, they should be 
lined or covered, before the slates 
are laid on, with broad strips of cop- 
per, lead, or galvanized iron. The 
former is the best material; good 
thick lead is most commonly used, 
being less expensive than copper. 

All the inside woodwork, including 
sashes and doors, to be of a dark 
color, grained to resemble oak or 
walnut. Stained glass may be used 
with great advantage in the entrance. 

The veranda will be constructed 
of wood, painted and sanded to cor- 
respond with the material of the 
building—the roof of the same to be 
covered with tin. 


DIMENSIONS. 
PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 
FEET. 
[1. Vestibule, - - - 43% 6 
2. Parlor, - - - - 18 % 20 | 
8. Library, - - - 12 4 14 
4. Bed-room, - - - 12 4 124 
5. Kitchen, - - - 184 6 15 
6. Pantry,- - - - 6 4 12 
7. Staircase, - - - 74> 163 
8. Entry, - - - - 40 7 
9. Porch, - - - - 53h 9Q 
10. Veranda, - - - 9feetwide. 


SECOND FLOOR. 


11. Bed-room, - - - 16 18 
12, Bed-room, - - - 12 M14 
18. Bed-room, - - - 183 15 
14. Bed-room, - - - 12 124 
15. Staircase, - - 73 4 164 












































GROUND PLAN. 
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PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 








EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tastx 1n FurniturE.—A lady asks us, in a.letter, 
to give some hints respecting taste in furniture. It 
is scarcely possible, however, to lay down a rule 
with respect to the ordinary furniture of a room, yet 
there is a general law of propriety which ought as 
much as possible to be observed. Regard must be 
had to what is called “the fitness of things,” and 
thereby the avoiding. of violent contrasts. For in- 
stance, sometimes a showy centre-table is seen in 
the middle of a room, where the carpet and every 
ather article is shabby and out ofrepair; or a flashy 
looking-glass stands above the chimney-piece, as 
though to reflect the incongruous taste of its owner. 
Shabby things always look the shabbier when thus 
contrasted with what is bright and new. We do not 
mean to say that new articles should never be pur- 
chased; we remark only, that in buying furniture, 
regard should be had to the condition of the room 
in which it is to be placed. For this reason, second- 
hand furniture is sometimes preferable to new. 

“So many men, so many minds,” is an old saying; 
and scarcely two people agree in choosing their 
assortment of furniture. What is convenient for one 
is inconvenient for another, and that which is con- 
sidered ornamental by one family, would be thought 
ugly by their neighbors. There are, however, certain 
articles suited to most rooms—an ordinary parlor, for 
example. The number of chairs depends on the size 
of the room; eight are usually chosen, two of them 
being elbows. A square two-flap mahogany table, 
or @ circular one with triped stand, occupies the 
centre of the apdrtment. At one side stands a sofa, 
a sideboard, a cheffonier, or perhaps a bookcase. 
Sometimes the cheffonier, with a few shelves fixed 
to the wall above it, is made to do duty as a book- 
case, and it answers the purpose very well. If there 
be no sofa, there will be probably an easy-chair, in 
a snug corner, not far from the fire-place; in another 
corner stands a small work-table, or a light occa- 
sional table is placed near the window, to hold a 
flower-basket, or some other ornamental article. 
These constitute the articles most needed in a room; 
there are several smaller things, which may be added 
according to circumstances. 

It is one thing to have furniture in a room, and 
another to know how to arrange it. To do this to 
the best advantage, requires the exercise of a little 
thought and judgment. Some people live with their 
furniture in the most inconvenient positions, because 
it never occurred to them to shift it from place to 
place, until they had really found which was the 
most suitable. Those who are willing to make the 
attempt, will often find that a room is improved in 
appearance and convenience by a little change in 
the = a4 the furniture. 





It is too much the practice to cover the mantel. 
piece with a number and variety of knick-knacks 
and monstrosities by way of ornament; but this is in 
very bad taste. Three, or at most, four articles, are 
all that should be seen in that conspi situation, 
Vases of white porcelain, called “ Parian,” or of old 
china, or a small statue, or a shell or two, are the 
most suitable. The forms of some of the white vaseg 
now sold at a low price, are so clegant, that it is 9 
real pleagure to look at them. 








Wuat 18 THE Postace?—We are so often written 
to, in regard to the postage, that we think the 
shortest method of answering is to publish the law 
upon the subject. This is it. Magazines go at one 
cent, if not over three ounces in weight; above that 
a cent additional for every additional ounce. When 
the postage is pre-paid quarterly the charge is but 
half of these rates. The January number, having 
hundred pages in it, besides extra plates, weighed a 
little over five ounces, and the postage was conse. 
quently four cents, or as much as if it had weighed 
full six. If pre-paid for a quarter ahead, however, 
the postage was only two. The present number 
weighs not over four » quently the post. 
age is two cents. Or, if pre-paid, one cent. The 
average postage for the year will not exceed this, 
We advise our subscribers, therefore, to pre-pay 
quarterly, and avail themselves of the reduction of 
one half offered under such circumstances. 








A Worp To Excuanges.—lIs it fair to copy articles, 
for which we pay, without giving us credit for them? 
During the last two months nearly every story in this 
Magazine has been copied, by different newspapers, 
but in four cases out of five they appear without 
credit. We have seen “Lillian Floyd’s Christmas 
Visit,” “Cousin Mercy’s Curl,” and various shorter 
stories, but especially “Lillian Floyd,” in nearly a 
hundred journals; yet not a dozen have had the 
credit, which, through megligence or otherwise, has 
been omitted. We might as well steal English stories, 
if we are not to get credit for our original ones. We 
do not object to stories being copied, but ask in jus- 
tice for an acknowledgment. Three words is enough: 
“From Peterson’s Magazine.” As these omissions, 
we are sure, arise from inattention, and not from 
design, we trust we shall not have occasion to com- 
plain again, at least this year. 


Our January Numper.—The magnificent double 
number which, in accordance with our custom for 
years, we published for January, everywhere met 
with praise. It was declared, in general terms, to 
be about the handsomest number of any magazine 
for the month, and incomparably the most readable. 
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We repeat the injunction to our friends, to get us as 
many subscribers as possible; for the volume for 
1853 will be, in every respect, the best we ever 
issued. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


My Life and Acts in Hungary. By Arthur Gorgei. 
lvol, New York: Harper & Brothers.—The author 
of this work is the celebrated General Gorgei, whose 
surrender terminated the Hungarian War of Inde- 
pendence. For that act he was popularly accused 
of treason. To defend himself from this charge the 
present volume was written. Its style is frank and 
soldierly. Whatever else may be thought of it, that 
it fully acquits the author of the base charge against 
him, every candid reader will acknowledge. The 
truth seems to be that the Maygar army was out- 
numbered so fearfully, after Russia came to the aid 
of Austria, as to leave no chance whatever of suc- 
cess; that Gorgei, though he saw this from the first, 
held out long enough to demonstrate it to the world; 
and that, when all hope war extinguished, and his 
forces hemmed in on every side, he surrendered to 
save the lives of his soldiers. If he erred, it was not 
for his personal advantage, at least; and therefore 
no treason. We think few, who read this volume, 
but will pronounce his surrender, not only justifiable, 
but imperatively demanded by circumstances. The 
book has made many things clear to us, in regard to 
the Hungarian campaigns, which have hitherto been 
a puzzle, and we recommend it to all who took an in- 
terest in that gallant struggle, or who desire to sift 
history impartially. 

Napoleon in Exile; or, A Voice from St. Helena, 
By Barry E. O'Meara. 2 vols, New York: Redfield, 
Philada: Zeiber.—Everything connected with Napo- 
leon has lately received a new interest from the 
accession of his nephew to the imperial crown of 
Fronce. We remember perusing these volumes many 
years ago, at a time when some of their remarkable 
predictions were yet unfulfilled; and we have read 
them again, with renewed pleasure, since one of 
their most striking prophecies has come true. The 
present is a very beautiful edition. An exquisitely 
engraved portrait of Napoleon, from the celebrated 
picture by De La Roche, forms the frontispiece to 
the first volume; while a sketch of St. Helena from 
the ocean adorns the second. The more one reads 
about the emperor the greater is one’s admiration 
for his vast intellect. Nowhere does that colossal 
mind, however, seem more gigantic than in these 
volumes. At one time the British press attempted 
to impeach O’Meara’s veracity, so unwilling is Eng- 

land even yet to acknowledge Napoleon’s genius; 
but the undertaking failed, O’Meara triumphantly 
vindicated himself, and the “Voice from St. Helena” 
is now confessed everywhere to be entirely trust- 
worthy. 








Waverley Novels, Illustrated Library Edition, 
Vole. XVII, XVIII, XIX and XX. Boston: B. B. 
Mussey & Co.--It is really creditable to America, 
that so elegant an edition of the Waverley Novels, 


should not only be published here, but meet with 


liberal support. On their part the Messrs. Mussey 
show their appreciation of the popular approbation, 
by increasing the beauty of the illustrations, with 
each successive volume. There are numerous com- 
petitors for public favor, in other editions of the 
Waverley Novels, but the best of them are worthless 
when compared with this, being all printed in type 
too small, and some badly illustrated in addition. 
We consider it our duty to put purchasers on their 
guard. Those persons wishing a good edition of the 
Waverley Novels, must buy this one, or send abroad 
for an English copy. We make no exceptions. 


The Waverley Garland. A Present for All Sea- 
sons. Edited by “Ellen Louise Chandler.” 1 vol. 
Boston: Moses A. Dow.—This is a beautiful quarto 
of four hundred pages, edited by a lady well known 
to literature, and whom we number among our most 
popular contributors, Miss Ellen Louise Chandler. 
A portrait of the fair author adorns the volume, as 
also a picture of her residence, “Elmwood Cottage,” 
Connecticut. The work is edited with taste and 
ability. The stories and poems generally are un- 
usually good. The volume is handsomely bound, 
in embossed cloth, with gilt edges. We know no 
better book for a gift. 


Elements of Geology. By Alonzo Gray. 1 vol, 
New York: Harper & Brothers—We have here a 
most excellent elementary volume on geology, which 
we can recommend with confidence to young begin- 
ners. The work will become a standard one, or, if 
not, merit will fail of its reward. Teachers, and 
others in authority, should introduce it into their 
schools as a text-book. 


Katie Stewart. A True Story. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothere.—A publication, from Black- 
wood’s Magazine, of one of the most beautiful stories 
we have read for a long time. The author describes 
nature with a felicity that is unrivalled among cotem- 
poraries; has a wonderful power in pathetic scenes; 
and sketches character with nice discrimination. 


Bianca. A Tale of Erin and Italy. By E. Maturin, 
lvol. New York: Harper & Brothere,—This strik- 
ingly told tale is a fit successor to “Montezuma,” a 
novel which many of our readers may recollect, and 
which was also written by Mr. Maturin. 

Manual of Roman Antiquities. By Charles Mitton, 
lvol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Whoever 
has been in Rome, will eagerly seek this volume, 
Whoever has never had that happiness will thirst 
for the knowledge it contains. 

Abbott's History of Romulus. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothere.—This is another issue of that 
excellent series, which is gaining a world wide re- 
putation for both author and publisher. 
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The Ujper ‘Ten Thousand. By Bristed. 1 vol. 
New York: Stringer & Townsend.—It is a general 
rule with the editors of this Magazine, never to notice 
a book which they cannot honestly recommend. But 
this very singular volume gives us so many phases 
of American society, of which we were ignorant, that 
without believing for a moment any large proportion 
of that class, known as the upper ten, are half so 
stupid, so useless, so utterly vapid as it is here re- 
presented, we must say a few words if it were only 
out of respect for the publishers. It seems that this 
book is composed of letters sent from an American 
to a periodical in Europe, Frazer’s Magazine. Origi- 
nally, we believe, they were not intended for circu- 
lation in this country. Now that they have appeared 
they should be very generally read as a specific to 
ambitious young people, who have fancied something 
brilliant, spirited, and spiritual in the upper classes 
of home society. These persons will be rather asto- 
nished to learn that at Saratoga, ladies who claim to 
be the elite of upper tendom, the of female 
republican fashion, are so given to dancing that 
they mingle with the common waltzing girls, whom 
fashionable dancing masters provide for the im- 
provement of their male pupils. That the upper ten 
thousand and the very lowest dregs of the twenty 
million float harmoniously through the same waltz. 
This may be true, but if the democracy of manners 
and morals can go farther, our republicanism is a 
little disturbed by the idea. It is one of those cases 
in which extremes meet and the union becomes 
purely repulsive. Had an Englishman written this 
of our countrywomen, had he represented the higher 
classes of Americans so vapid, so stupidly character- 
less, the females more characterless than children, 
the men possessed of about half the strength that 
would be necessary for an intelligent woman, what 
indignation it would have excited! As it is, there 
has been an immense demand for the volume, out 
of curiosity to see how stupid, how useless, how com- 
pletely blase, that class called the upper ten thou- 
sand can appear, a class, that as Mr. Bristed de- 
scribes it, would not, at the highest estimate, reach 
ten hundred, if a census were taken to-morrow. 
When Mr. Bristed makes his countrymen the sub- 
ject of another book, let him describe the real upper 
ten as they exist. The talent thrown away upon 
subjects where the most brilliant genius would lan- 
guish in disgust, has a more congenial field in the 
energies, the intelligence, the originality that abounds 
in the best society of our country. Let him describe 
the society in which his talent gives him a birth- 
right, not waste it upon a miserable minority, to 
which a man capable of writing this book, which, 
notwithstanding its subject, has great interest, can 
never belong. Let him give us another and better 





phase of American life, and leave stupid people to 
be delineated by those that belong to the class. 
Fancies of a Whimsical Man. 1 vol. New York: 
John 8S. Taylor.—Mr. Taylor is making quite a sen- 
sation by his-anonymous author, who first surprises 





the reading public with that most beautiful and 
original volume, “Musings of an Invalid;” and now 
sends forth one equally original, and equally inte. 
resting, under the above title. Now we consider it” 
almost impossible for any one man, to excite a more 
wonderful variety of thoughts and sensations, by one 
attempt than the author of this book. It is the most 
effectual effort that we have ever seen, to concentrate 
and preserve those bright thoughts that flash through 
the soul and are lost. It is a thoroughly suggestive 
book. The moment one begins to read, the brain 
kindles with its own original train of ideas, or re. 
cognizes sparkles of thought that have been lost in 
his or her own existence, like the wayside flowers we 
unconsciously tread under foot on the wayside. If 
the rich glimpses of character, which this author 
throws at random before the reader, were worked 
into a novel they would rival Pickwick, and put 
Thackeray upon his energies. Still they accomplish 
a@ very good purpose in the present place, and we 
are content to find them there if often repeated. 


The Daughters of Zion. By Rev. S. D. Burchard, 
1 vol. New York: John S. Taylor.—This work is 
illustrated by twelve beautiful engravings, of those 
beautiful dark-eyed women, who stand forth most 
conspicuously in the Bible. They are all very lovely, 
but Miriam is our favorite; and while we persist in 
this, our readers may freely form a preference as we 
have done. It is just the book for a birth-day gift, 
As if to give a strong contrast with the dark, Jewish 
beauties of sacred history, the vignette is one of the 
raciest and most lovely blue-eyed beauties, you ever 
saw shadowed out on canvass or paper. We have 
great reverence for antiquity, but this exquisite little 
head is worth all the Jewish beauty we ever dreamed 
of. The Rev. Mr. Burchard has done great credit to 
himself in the letter-press, and as one of our most 
popular clergymen, his name must command a wide 
circulation for the book. 


Cooper’s Novels Complete. 33 vols. New York: 
Stringer & Townsend.—This firm, which possesses the 
copy-right of Cooper’s novels, is coining gold by the 
heavy orders that are constantly coming in for private 
and public libraries. Now that the most voluminous, 
and perhaps most popular of American authors, is 
dead, people who have libraries, joined with the 
slightest degree of national pride, are ashamed to 
find his great name lacking in their catalogues. For 
our part, we are of the humiliated number, but shall 
consider the shelf devoted to Cooper, as the most 
honored in our little book room, when it gets filled. 


Woman’s Records. By Sarah J. Hale. New York: 
Harper & Brothers—Among the great works pub- 
lished by the Harpers, is “Woman’s Records,” by 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale: a book that for research, in- 
dustry, and talent in its author, and from the fact 
that it contains the most costly embellishments 
ever lavished even by these publishers on a work, 
must stand among the first productions of American 
women. 
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Songs of the Hearth and the Hearth-Stone. By 
Mra. Rebecea S. Nichola, 1vol. Philada: Thomas, 
Cowperthwaite & Oo.  Cineinnatti: J. T. Desilver.— 
Mrs. Nichols, in one sense, belongs as emphatically 
to the West, as Mrs. Sigourney to New England, or 
Mrs. Gilman to the South. But her delicate womanly 
appreciation of whatever is beautiful, and her magic 
sway in the realm of the affections, render her 
honored, loved and looked up to the Union over. 
The present volume contains the best of her fugitive 
poems. It isa book of about three hundred pages; 
beautifully printed on the finest paper; bound in 
embossed cloth; and gilt-edged: in every particular 
worthy of the fair author. The crowd of new works 
on our table prevents our giving, this month, an 
elaborate criticism of these poems; but, perhaps, it 
is as well, since, by way of apology, we shall let Mrs. 
Nichols speak for herself:—and surely the woman 
who could write the following is a poet of no mean 


capacity. 
WHAT THE CHILD SAW IN THE FIRE. 


’T was a Winter eve, and the storm without 
Rode sharply along on the Northern gale; 

And the trav’ler shrunk, though his heart was stout, 
From the steady blows of the stinging hail. 


How it beat on the roof, and knocked on the door, 
And rattled the glass, in its frozen glee;— 

While, “Father, have mercy upon the poor,” 
Prayed a little child at his mother’s knee. 


He knelt in the light of the glowing hearth— 
The shadows at play in his golden hair;— 

Few fairer things has the beautiful Earth, 
Than a guileless child at its evening prayer. 


He asked for a blessing on all he loved, 
And soft grew the tones of his plaintive voice, 
As pity, his bosom, to tenderness moved, 
And he prayed for the poor, of his own sweet choice. 


Then gently he rose, and wistfully gazed 
In the deep, warm heart of the ruddy coal, 
That flickered a while, and suddenly blazed, 
Like the sun of faith in a darkened soul. 


“What sees my boy in the wavering light?” 
Said the mother fond, to the child at her side: 
“T know,” he replied, “’tis a colder night, 
Than when he lay down in the church-yard wide. 


“But I wonder why he should leave the ground, 
Where the flowers will bloom, and the grasses grow; 

Where through the long Summer he slept so sound, 
To come through the fields in the ice and snow?” 


The mother grew pale—for she knew that the child 
Was thinking of one who had early died, 

And her bosom throbbed high with its pulses wild, 
As she pressed the boy to her yearning side. 


“T’ve told you, my darling,” she whispered low, 
“That the brother with whom you loved to play, 
Has gone where all dear little children go, 
To a beautiful land, far, far away :— 


“Never, on Earth, can you see him again, 

But our Father will send, when you come to die, 
The angels that bore him away from pain, 
To carry you up to his home on high!” 








It was all in vain, for he would believe, 
That a seraph came down from the Heavenly choir, 
That through the wild storm of that Winter eve, 
He saw a young face in the household fire. 


The Cap-Sheaf. By Lewis Myrtle. 1 vol. New 
York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber—Under this 
quaint title, we have one of the most delightful 
books, which it has been our lot to read during the 
late festival season. The volume is a collection of 
sketches, carefully elaborated in style, and full of 
quiet, natural beauty. In these days of high-pres- 
sure fiction, if we may employ such a phrase, it is 
refreshing to meet with a work such as this: as re- 
freshing, indeed, as it would be to pass from some 
vast, dark, roaring factory, into the fresh, breezy 
country. The name of Myrtle is plainly fictitious. 
But if it was assumed from fear of a failure, the 
author need not seek a longer concealment; for his 
book is one that even a veteran author, with a re- 
putation at stake, would be proud to acknowledge. 


The Children of Light. By Caroline Cheseboro. 1 
vol. New York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber.—The 
young lady, who is the author of this work, is rapidly 
attaining popularity as a romance writer. Her “Isa,” 
though not faultless, displayed great power, and 
secured her no small reputation, which the present 
fiction will materially increase, for it is a better 
book, in every respect, than its predecessor. Mr. 
Redfield has published the volume in excellent style. 


Speeches on the Legislative Independence of Ireland. 
With Introductory Notes. By T. F. Meagher. 1 vol. 
New York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber.—This is a 
work destined to have a large sale. Thousands are, 
no doubt, anxious to read these speeches, which are 
said to be such models of imp d eloquence. A 
portrait of the exiled patriot adorns the volume, 
which is neatly printed, and tastefully bound. 


Humboldt’s Cosmos. Vol. IV. New York: Harper 
& Brothere.—The fourth volume of Cosmos has been 
issued this season from the Harpers’ press; a work 
that all sensible men value above gold dust. It is 
works like these that have driven French novels from 
our midst. Give the people pure, wholesome know- 
ledge, and human nature will soon right itself in 
literature as in other things. 


The Pretty Plate. By John Vincent, Illustrated 
by Darley. 1 vol. New York: Redfield. Philada: 
Zeiber.—An elegant little volume is this, choicely 
printed, and embellished in Darley’s best style. It 
is designed principally for juvenile readers of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, being intended to in- 

lcate the ity and benefits of Confession. 


Atlantic and Transatlantic. By Capt. Markinnon, 
R.N. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A 
pleasant, truthful, and rather complimentary book 
about us Americans and other matters, worth two or 
three cart loads of Dickens’ Notes, and with a degree 
of honest truth in it that is refreshing from an Eng- 
lish traveller, especially of the Royal Navy. 
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The Cabin’ and Parlor, By J. Thornton Ran- 
dolph. 1 vol. Philada: T. B, Peterson.—Another 
new edition of this thrilling work has been laid on 
our table, and we observe also that it has been re- 
published in Great Britain. We call attention to 
the notices of it, from newspapers in all sections of 
the Union, in the publisher’s card in our advertising 
pages. Few works published in this country have 
obtained such early, decided, and apparently per- 
manent prosperity, a fact to be attributed doubtless 
not merely to its thrilling character, but to its emi- 
nently national tone. 


Stories for Little Children. By Mrs. Anna Bache. 
1 vol. Philada: J. & J. L. Gihon—A volume of 
pleasant tales for children, prettily bound and neatly 
printed, as are all the books of this enterprising 
house. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fig. 1.—A Hovsz Dress oF LIGHT FIGURED Da- 
MASK, skirt full and plain. Corsage open and round, 
and trimmed with a rache of ribbon of the same 
colors as the dress. Vest of white silk, meeting at 
the throat, but opened sufficiently on the bosom. to 
show a frill of Valenciennes lace. Sleeves demi- 
long, with rich lace under-sleeves. Head-dress of 
blue velvet. 

Fig. u.—Watxine Dress oF CLARET COLORED 
Casnueru.—Skirt full, and trimmed down the front 
with a row of graduated black velvet buttons, on 
each side of which are three rows of narrow black 
velvet, Mantilla of black velvet, of the circular 
shape, embroidered and trimmed with a fall of rich 
black lace. Bonnet of white satin. 

GenzraL ReMarKs.—Strong efforts are being 
made in Paris to revive the dress of the Empire, 
and several trains and petticoats of the most gor- 
“ geous materials, have made their appearance since 
the cornation of the French Empire. Round waists 
and belts are in accordance with the dress, and the 
Grecian corsage in which the fulness is put on at 
the arm-hole, and extends across the bosom, as well 
as the puffed sleeves, are gradually coming in vogue. 
But few though have had the courage to adopt this 
dress entirely. 

Wrrurn poors, at the present chilly season, many 
ladies wear elegant litttle jackets, very much of the 
same form as the pelisses worn by the Turkish ladies. 
They are loose, that is to say, not shaped to the 
figure, but cut straight at the back; the sleeves are 
slit open at the bend of the arm. These little jackets 
are thrown over a visiting dress, whether for dinner 
or evening, and they are worn until the room is ren- 
dered warm by the number of visitors. These jackets 
are made of white cashmere and are trimmed with 
ribbon woven in gold and silver, intermingled with 
Algerian colors. The ribbon is edged with a narrow 
fringe the same as the ribbon in materials and colors. 





Some of these jackets, of a less showy kind, are made 
of black cashmere and trimmed with gold embroidery, 
or with black ribbon figured with gold. This little 
garment is a charming /fantasie, and it admits of ag 
much elegance as may be desired. Its wide and 
easy form enables it to be worn over any dress how- 
ever light or delicate. It will be found extremely 
convenient at the Opera, when the cold renders it 
unsafe to sit with a low dress during a whole evening, 

CoLLars are worn larger than heretofore, in full 
dress principally of the gothic form; that is in several 
large points. 

Suozs have become an article in which the greatest 
fancy, and we were going to say coquetry, is dis. 
played. The shoe for morning costume is perfectly 
bewitching. To afford an idea of the elegance which 
now characterizes this sort of chauesure, we may 
describe a few of the slippers we have had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting in a fashionable assortment. 1. 
Slippers of bronze kid, lined with pink silk, and 
trimmed with a pink ruche: the fore-quarter orna- 
mented with a spray of Hortensia, embroidered in 
colored silk. 2. Slippers of drab colored cashmere, 
lined with cerulean blue silk, and trimmed with a 
ruche and rosette of ribbon of the same color. 3, 
Slippers of black kid, lined with sky blue; the fore- 
quarters ornamented with bouquets of flowers in 
colored velvet and gold; or in silk of various colors, 
4. Slippers of black satin, lined with yellow. On 
the front a large cockade of the same color, and the 
slippers edged with a ruche of narrow black lace, and 
ribbon of the same color as the lining. 

Tue Corrrures of the present season are in a style 
very different from those worn last year. Caps are 
so exceedingly small that they may be said merely to 
touch the head. They go just over the crown of the 
head, and serve only as a medium for the trimming 
and ornaments attached to them. A small round of 
lace, lightly fixed above the plaiting of hair is now 
called a cap. Pendant trimming at the back part 
of the head is indispensable—it usually consists of 
ends of broad ribbon. 

Tue style of dressing the hair is much the same 
as it has been for some time past. The full ban- 
deaux are still very general, and we observe that 
many ladies are wearing the hair at the back of the 
head lower than ever, so that the flowers or other 
ornaments employed in the head-dress, droop so low 
as to conceal part of the neck. A very pretty style 
of coiffure was worn by a young lady a few evenings 
ago. The front hair was arranged in full bandeaux, 
and across the upper part of the forehead there 
passed a torsade composed of hair and coral inter- 
mixed. The back hair was arranged in twists, also 
intermingled with coral, and fixed very low at the 
back of the head. This style is peculiarly well suited 
to dark hair. ; 

Tue old fashion of wearing combs at the back of 
the head, which has been partially revived within 
the last two years, seems likely to meet with general 
favor this winter. 
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THE AVALANCHE. 
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THE LESSON. 
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